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EDITORIAL 


Our  Common  Bond 


ONE  steaming  hot  July  day  a  couple  of  summers  ago,  an  unusual 
phenomenon  occurred  in  a  certain  section  of  the  James  River, 
near  Richmond.  Without  apparent  cause,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  fish  were  found  dying.  Great  stretches  of  the  river  were 
carpeted  with  dead  bass,  white  perch,  carp,  and  catfish. 

Fisheries  biologists  of  the  State  Game  Commission  were  called 
and  an  investigation  was  made.  Instead  of  tracing  the  trouble  to 
excessive  discharge  of  chemical  hydrocarbons  and  other  pollutants, 
the  biologists  found  only  a  river  reduced  in  volume  flow  and  its  water 
low  in  dissolved  oxygen  content.  The  reduced  flow,  coupled  with  high 
water  temperatures  and  an  excessive  amount  of  plant  decomposition, 
removed  the  oxygen  from  the  water  and  the  fish  couldn't  take  it. 
Perhaps  if  there  were  no  pollution  at  all  in  the  river — although  some 
pollution  under  normal  conditions  is  not  harmful — the  damaging 
ecological  reversal  would  not  have  taken  place.  In  other  words,  a 
river,  or  any  other  biological  entity,  is  subject  to  a  whole  series  of 
intricate  relationships,  checks  and  balances.  Disturb  one  of  these, 
and  a  whole  chain  of  damaging  chemical-physical  and  biological 
reactions  may  take  place. 

Similarly,  last  year  about  this  time  Virginia's  pinelands  suddenly 
were  attacked  by  the  pine  sawfly.  Millions  of  trees  covering  thousands 
of  acres  became  infected.  The  situation  became  alarming  to  foresters 
and  tree  farmers.  No  one  knew  the  exact  cause  of  the  outbreak. 
Conditions  apparently  seemed  right  for  the  sawfly  infestation  and  it 
came.  Somewhere  man,  in  the  intricate  web  of  life,  broke  an  important 
strand  of  nature  and  began  paying  the  price. 

It  is  always  this  way.  Yet  only  when  we  see  the  serious  sudden 
damage,  the  dramatic,  the  appalling,  do  we  realize  that  the  intricate 
chain  that  links  plants  and  animals — yes,  all  things  of  the  earth — has 
gone  haywire.  Somehow,  some  way,  somewhere,  man  deliberately  or 
unconsciously  has  set  the  stage  for  a  serious  break  in  the  natural — 
and  exceedingly  complicated — chain  of  life.  And  more  often  than 
not,  the  penalty  for  the  disturbance  is  heavy:  loss  in  economic  dollars, 
social  benefits,  intangibles. 

One  may  reply  that  nature  is  never  wholly  in  balance  and  that 
ecological  breaks  are  natural.  This  is  true  enough — but  only  up  to  a 
point.  Of  course,  change  is  a  phenomenon  in  nature.  Nature  herself 
and  by  her  own  laws  occasionally  produces  dramatic  change.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  vast  ecological  changes  set  into  motion  by  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Montana.  Moreover,  such  geologic  forces  as  volcanoes 
and  glaciers  and  floods  frequently  generate  change.  But  we  are  not 
arguing  the  point  of  nature  as  a  force,  but  rather  the  actions  of  man. 

Today  the  serious  observer  argues  that  man  is  himself  a  great 
geologic  force  and  can  do  much  to  speed  up  or  retard  changes.  Man 
with  powerful  forces  at  his  disposal  can  aid  and  abet  nature  or  work 
against  her.  Surely  the  extent  to  which  he  uses  power  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  uses  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  determine  much  of 
what  he  will  make  of  himself — and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Out  in  Arizona  there  thrives  a  tiny  owl — the  elf  owl.  It  lives 
only  in  the  saguaro  cactus  and  only  in  burrows  hammered  out  by  a 
certain  species  of  a  woodpecker.  It  will  live  in  no  other  tree.  Destroy 
this  cactus  or  the  woodpecker,  and  you  destroy  a  creature  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  nature  of  the  desert. 

In  our  Chesapeake  Bay  country,  as  well  as  down  in  Florida  and 

(Continued   on    page    17) 
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Subscription  To  Expire  In  2001 

I  WISH  to  take  advantage  of  your  current 
subscription  rates.  Enclosed  please  find  two 
checks  endorsed  to  you,  a  total  of  $26.00, 
to  cover  the   addition  of  39   years  to   my 
current  subscription  expiring  7-62. 
John  L.  Paseur 
Navy  No.  127  Box  12 
Seattle,  Washington 

Fawn,   Fish  and  Friends 


I  AM  enclosing  two  snapshots  if  you  can 

use    them.    The    fawn    was    injured    by    an 

auto  in  Appomattox  County  and  was  cared 

for  by  the  boys  in  the  picture.  The  fish,  a 

largemouth  bass,  was  caught  in  a  farm  pond 

in   Prince   Edward   County   and   weighed   5 

pounds  4  ounces. 

James  C.   Womack 

Evergreen,  Virginia 

Hog   Island   Owned   By   Her  Ancestor 

HOG  ISLAND  was  owned  as  early  as  1618 
by  my  ancestor,  John  Bailey,  and  I  am 
more  than  delighted  to  know  that  it  is 
being  used  as  a  waterfowl  refuge.  It  was 
a  refuge  for  animals  from  Indian  raids  in 
the  early  days  of  Virginia,  and  was  a 
signalling  station  during  the  War  Between 
The  States,  so  it's  very  fitting  that  it  is  a 
refuge  for  birds  now. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Grubbs 
Front   Royal,    Virginia 

"Most   Pleasant   Reading" 

I  ENJOY  Virginia  Wildlife  very  much 
and  my  family  considers  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  reading  and  educational  mag- 
azines  in   the   fish   and   game   conservation 

field. 

John    F.   Simpson 

Falls    Church,    Virginia 

I  WISH  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  most 
attractive  cover  change  of  the  magazine 
(January  1960).  All  in  all,  I  think  the 
staff  of  Virginia  Wildlife  does  a  wonderful 
job  in  printing  such  an  enjoyable  educa- 
tional book  about  Virginia. 

Miss  Fay   Hope  Perry 
Winchester,    Virginia 
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IN  our  swift  exploitation  of  nature's  resources,  including 
the  atom — the  disastrous  use  of  which  could  reach  a  point 
of  no  return — thoughtful  Americans  might  well  pause 
for  a  moment  and  do  some  clear  thinking  and  honest  soul 
searching  on  the  all-important  question  of  just  what  kind  of 
a  world  of  the  future  we  are  building.  There  is  some  feeling 
today  that  those  in  the  scientific  and  professional  fields  have 
a  special  responsibility  here — a  responsibility  that  involves 
something  more  than  technical  competence. 

Most  of  us  would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  we  in  America 
are  enjoying  the  highest  living  standard  of  any  nation  on 
earth.  No  country  rivals  us  in  comforts  and  conveniences. 
We  have  more  homes,  more  radio  and  television  sets,  more 
cars,  highways,  supermarkets,  more  gadgets  than  any  other 
people,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  As  a  result  of  all  this  con- 
venience and  material  abundance,  we  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  are  best  in  everything.  But  things  changed 
with  Sputnik.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  just  how 
thin  our  illusion  of  superiority  really  is. 

How  well  have  we  in  America,  for  example,  adjusted  our 
way  of  life  to  the  land  upon  which  we  live  and  to  the  living 
things  of  the  earth  that  feed  and  clothe  us?  To  what  extent 
have  we  safeguarded  our  fundamental  natural  resource  base 
from  which  we  draw  economic  strength  and  much  of  our 
spiritual  sustenance?   A  brief  look  at  the  record  will  tell  us. 

First  of  all,  the  total  soil  picture  in  this  country,  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  problem  of  overproduction,  is  not  bright. 
Each  year  because  of  neglect  we  are  losing  to  erosion  by 
water  and  wind  some  300,000,000  tons  of  nutrient-bearing 
topsoil,  muddying  our  nation's  streams  and  rivers,  silting  our 
reservoirs,  riverbeds,  deltas,  bays.  To  cope  with  this  loss  in 
soil  nutrients,  we  are  feverishly  attempting  to  make  up  the 
deficit  with  chemical  compounds,  the  very  nature  of  which 
in  their  total  cumulative  effect  upon  plants  and  animals — 
and  man — is  not  fully  known.  Indeed,  some  inorganic 
growth  stimulants,  as  well  as  chemical  controlling  agents  for 
pests  and  plant  diseases,  in  part  necessitated  by  weakened 
soil  fertility,  may  have  dangerous  repercussions  on  life  itself. 

On  our  water  front,  the  picture  is  also  far  from  good.  The 
problems  here  are  vast  and  largely  center  around  those  of 
quantity,  quality,  and  proper  water  responsibility.  Each  day 
in  this  country  we  consume  in  one  way  or  another  more  than 
198,000,000,000  gallons  of  fresh  water,  or  roughly  some  1200 
gallons  a  day  per  person.  This  is  equal  to  about  one  eighth 
of  the  total  yield  of  our  nation's  rivers  and  aquifers.  By  the 
year  2000  this  amount  may  treble.  Every  day,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  continue  the  abominable  practice  of  pouring  raw 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  into  our  nation's  watercourses, 
endangering  human  health,  weakening  and  killing  plant  and 
fish  life  to  the  extent  that  today  many  of  our  once  glorious 
rivers  are  nothing  more  than  biologically  deserted  open  sewers. 

The  nation's  forest  supply,  while  more  encouraging  than 
the  other  natural  resources,  after  more  than  50  years  of 
scientific  forest  management  is  still  disheartening.  Today 
America  continues  to  cut  three  sawtimber  trees  for  every 
two  that  grow.  Furthermore,  available  acreage  for  future 
forest  production  is  steadily  diminishing. 

The  score  on  wildlife  resources,  save  for  a  very  few  species 
like  deer  and  antelope,  is  not  encouraging.  During  the  past 
two  centuries  America  has  lost  20  species  of  wild  mammals 
and   birds.     These   are   extinct — gone    forever.     Another    57 

Paper  presented  before  the  38th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Academy  of  Science,  May  11-14,  I960,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Dr.  Shomon 
is  chief  of  the  education  division,  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  and  editor,  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  Photo  (opposite 
page)    from    Virginia    State    Chamber    of    Commerce. 


species  of  wild  birds  and  mammals  have  been  dangerously 
depleted,  plus  5  species  of  fish.  Overexploitation  of  numbers 
themselves  and  destruction  of  food  and  cover  are  the  main 
reasons  for  the  dwindling  wildlife  supply.  Even  though  today 
game  and  fish  management  has  become  more  and  more  an 
art  and  science,  the  overwhelming  decimating  forces  of  over- 
population (U.  S.  estimated  population  now  about  180,000,- 
000)  and  social  change  are  leaving  wildlife  biologists  virtually 
powerless  to  resolve  the  problem. 

As  far  as  our  mineral  resources  are  concerned,  these  too 
are  being  rapidly  and  often  needlessly  exploited,  endangering 
our  very  survival.  According  to  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  report,  our  nation's  reserves  in  fossil  fuels 
and  in  iron  and  other  metals  have  reached  a  dangerously  low 
level.  Unless  new  sources  of  supply  or  new  forms  of  energy 
are  rapidly  discovered,  we  stand  on  the  verge  of  being  a 
"have  not"  nation. 

And  what  about  our  recreational,  spiritual,  and  aesthetic 
resources  in  America?  To  what  extent  have  we  safeguarded 
these  inherent  values  in  our  national  growth  and  development? 
One  does  not  have  to  dwell  at  length  here  for  the  scarred, 
disheveled,  littered,  and  ravaged  land  that  is  much  of  America 
today  tells  its  own  story. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  day  is  how  to  resolve 
the  issue  of  conflicting  interests:  how  to  ameliorate  the 
differences  between  those  who  seek  to  further  exploit  America 
and  those  who  wish  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  our 
natural  environment.  The  present  fight  over  billboard  adver- 
tisements on  the  interstate  highway  system  is  one  example  of 
the  conflict  of  interests.  Another  is  the  struggle  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  the  safeguarding  of  wetlands  and  wild 
areas.  Another  is  the  fight  to  maintain  natural  habitat  for 
many  rapidly  diminishing  forms  of  wildlife  and  plants. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  some  interest  among  our  people  to 
safeguard,  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible,  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  man — the  world  of  nature  which  means  so 
much  to  him  and  to  which  he  is  inextricably  bound  by  his 
evolutionary  development.  Such  a  need  becomes  clearly 
apparent  to  almost  any  thinking  person,  but  the  problem  lies 
in  transferring  what  is  needed  into  what  is  really  wanted  by 
our  body  politic.  It  is  here  where  our  whole  conservation 
effort  breaks  down.  Not  enough  people  "want"  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  need  is  evident,  people  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea,  but  here  much  of  the  interest  in  safeguarding 
our  natural  resources  stops. 

The  problem  at  hand,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  largely  a 
problem  of  the  spirit  rather  than  one  of  economics.  We  must 
somehow  want  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  now.  The 
science  and  technology  to  transfer  America  onto  a  safeguarded 
and  sustained  natural  resources  level  are  available  for  the 
task.  So  are  the  means.  What  we  lack  is  the  motivation  to 
do  it.  Here  is  where  the  right  kind  of  an  ecological  conscience 
on  the  part  of  our  people  can  do  much  for  America.  Here 
is  where  a  new  ethic  toward  our  earth  can  supply  the  motiva- 
tion that  is  needed  to  get  a  much  needed  job  done. 

Such  an  ethic  does  not  exist  now.  It  must  be  created.  It 
must  be  developed.  If  the  land  of  America  and  the  democ- 
racy which  we  enjoy  so  much  are  to  be  sustained,  we  must 
measure  up  to  this  kind  of  an  assignment.  If  we  fail  to 
develop  such  a  spirit,  such  an  attitude  of  America,  we  risk 
the  fate  of  other  great  nations  of  the  past  whose  decline  was 
hastened  by  irresponsibility  and  misuse  of  natural  resources. 

Throughout  the  centuries  of  time,  history  reveals,  man  has 
sought  to  understand  his  place  on  earth.    From   the   gray 
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beginnings  of  the  distant  past,  when  he  discovered  his  image 
in  the  mirror  of  reason,  he  has  sensed  a  vague  and  elusive 
mother-closeness  to  nature.  Often,  during  the  millennia 
from  stark  animalism  to  the  freeing  of  the  modern  atom,  he 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  radiant  grail  of  a  higher  destiny, 
sought  to  grapple  with  it — the  way  we  are  grappling  now — 
only  to  slip  back  and  revert  to  the  shadowy  darkness  from 
whence  he  came. 

There  were  periods  in  man's  history  when  he  was  making 
commendable  progress  toward  a  harmonious  relationship  with 
nature,  only  to  falter,  lose  his  sense  of  being,  and  return  to 
the  footpaths  of  devolution,  inexorably  slipping  toward  the 
self-consuming  dust  from  which  he  arose.  Babylon,  Egypt. 
Greece,  and  Rome  are  testimonials  of  his  once  great  glory — 
monuments  of  great  strength  and  brilliance.  At  the  same  time, 
paradoxically  enough,  they  serve  as  inelegant  examples  of 
his  decadence.  Time  and  time  again  the  great  edifice  of 
civilization  rose  to  lofty  flower,  bloomed  briefly,  then 
withered  and  died,  recoiling  in  ashes  and  rubble  to  the 
murmur  of  winds  and  engulfing  sands.  Always,  everywhere 
the  lesson  was  the  same.  Man  simply  refused  to  understand, 
to  learn,  nature's  most  fundamental  lesson:  that  all  organisms 
on  earth  must  learn  to  live  within  their  natural  environment 
— or  perish. 

Today  modern  man  is  once  again  awakening  to  the  dangers 
that  threaten  him.  He  is  asking  questions,  searching  for 
answers.  Hovering  on  the  pinnacle  of  new  ascendency  for 
mankind — or  perhaps  his  permanent  eclipse — he  stirs  his 
brain,  cowers,  moves  on.  Once  again  he  faces  the  eternal 
question:  can  man  safely  live  within  his  own  natural  environ- 
ment? Will  brain  power  alone,  or  intelligence  tempered  with 
morality,  be  the  predominant  guiding  light  of  his  destiny? 

Certain  facts  seem  clear  enough  in  the  modern  world.  No 
longer  can  man  consider  Shangri-La  a  protected  sanctuary; 
no  more  are  the  inhabitants  of  one  state  removed  from  those 
of  another;  no  longer  is  Alaska  an  isolated  region.  What 
happens  there  will  affect  the  people  of  all  of  America.  Every- 
where peoples,  as  well  as  nations,  are  bound  together  by  a 
common  denominator,  linked  together  by  a  common  future. 
Man,  mass  man,  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the  limits  of  the 
earth  and  to  his  precarious  tenure  upon  it. 

The  idea  of  maintaining  a  wholesome  natural  environment 
for  the  well-being  and  uplifting  of  human  society  is  something 
which  appears  repeatedly,  even  though  briefly,  in  man's 
history.  Though  Egypt  may  not  have  been  the  first  country 
to  produce  a  civilization,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
man's  intimate  relationship  to  land  and  water.  Fully  3000 
years  before  Christ  the  rulers  of  this  ancient  land,  by  stern 
regulations,  transferred  large  desert  areas  of  the  Nile  Valley 
into  fields  and  gardens  of  outstanding  agricultural  beauty.  A 
thousand  miles  to  the  east,  and  a  thousand  years  later,  the 
Sumerians  repeated  the  same  performance  in  the  great  Plain 
(it  Shinar.  Moses  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C.  set  up  stringent 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  Israelites  wherein  protection  of  nature 
was  strongly  emphasized.  Ten  centuries  later  Nebuchadnezzar, 
arch  conservationist  of  the  Chaldeans,  built  the  Hanging 
(i. uclcns  of  Babylon.    Where  are  Egypt  and  Babylon  today? 

With  Christianity,  too,  came  other  periodic  examples  of 
man's  growing  awareness  of  his  native  environment.  With 
the  cradle  of  civilization  consumed  by  desert  sands,  Grecian 
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philosophers  warned  their  people  that  disaster  would  strike 
again  and  again  if  man  failed  to  appreciate  the  role  of  nature. 
Aristotle  stressed  the  need  for  plant  and  animal  preservation. 
Plato,  a  few  years  later,  warned:  "There  are  mountains  in 
Attica  which  now  keep  nothing  but  bees,  but  which  were 
clothed,  not  so  very  long  ago,  with  fine  trees  producing 
timber  suitable  for  roofing  the  largest  buildings."  The  Golden 
Age  of  Chinese  civilization  came  in  618-907  A.  D.  when  Li 
Yuen  founded  the  Tang  dynasty  based  upon  a  strong  belief 
in  the  wise  use  of  the  land,  a  philosophy  which  has  never 
since  been  equalled  by  the  Chinese  and  which  turned  medieval 
China  into  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Later,  two  hundred  years  before  Columbus,  one  may  see 
by  Marco  Polo's  chronicler,  telling  of  the  conditions  near 
Changanor,  Cathay,  how  great  were  the  attempts  to  preserve 
natural  areas  for  wild  birds  for  sport.  In  1543  Henry  VIII 
decreed  that  certain  reforestation  practices  should  take  place 
in  England. 

In  the  New  World,  the  idea  of  resource  protection  came 
early,  though  sporadically.  In  1681  William  Penn  gave 
protection  to  Penn's  Woods.  Fifty  years  later,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  forbade  certain  types  of  grazing 
practices  in  the  Cape  Cod  region.  By  the  time  of  Patrick 
Henry's  admonition,  "He  is  the  greatest  patriot  who  stops 
the  most  gullies,"  most  of  the  original  states  had  introduced 
some  form  of  forest  protection  and  forest  fire  control  legisla- 
tion. Game  laws  were  introduced  in  the  1790's  and  by  1880 
all  of  the  existing  states  had  wildlife  regulations  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve  was  set  aside 
in  1891  and  set  into  motion  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
natural  resource  conservation  schemes  in  the  world — the 
national  forest  system,  which  later  came  under  the  operation 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Safeguarding  natural  endowments  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
evolved  faster  or  slower  than  in  the  United  States,  depending 
on  needs,  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  and  the  socio-economic 
factors  operating  within  or  without  the  country  in  question. 
For  example,  when  Milton  wrote:  "Accuse  not  Nature,  she 
hath  done  her  part;  do  thou  but  thine,"  England  was  well  on 
the  road  to  recognizing  abusive  land  management  practices. 
Even  earlier  than  this,  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  introduced  rigid  natural  resources  practices,  partic- 
ularly in  game  and  forests.  This  was  followed  by  similar 
regulations  in  France,  Holland,  and  Austria. 
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Today,  almost  no  country  in  the  world  is  without  some 
measure  of  protection  for  natural  resources,  indicating  that 
man  at  last  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of  his 
closeness  to  nature.  He  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  only  place 
for  him  to  live  is  in  a  reasonably  natural  environment. 

Today  man  is  beginning  to  learn  that  he  cannot  mistreat 
his  natural  environment  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  full  and 
healthy  world.  He  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  He 
cannot  let  his  soil  deteriorate  without  paying  a  high  cost  in 
bread.  He  cannot  dump  raw  sewage  into  his  drinking  water 
without  a  hike  in  his  doctor  bill.  He  cannot  have  careless 
fire  in  the  woods,  floods  in  his  fields,  scars  on  his  landscape, 
without  paying  a  drastic  penalty  in  economic  wealth  and  a 
loss  of  spiritual  and  aesthetic  strength. 

Man  is  beginning  to  learn  that  he  cannot  live  by  bread  and 
gadgets  alone.  His  body  may  yearn  for  satisfaction  of  certain 
biological  needs  and  comforts  and,  when  these  are  satisfied 
momentarily  and  the  mind  is  free  for  the  reasoning  and 
creative  process,  there  still  remains  something  missing.  There 
is  still  the  eternal  search  for  spiritual  achievement  and  peace 
of  soul.  Man  needs  the  aesthetic  in  life  to  feed  his  being  or 
he  is  soon  dead.  Man  needs  the  beauty  of  lands  and  waters, 
to  have  his  heart  stirred  by  wild  creatures,  wild  places.  He 
needs  the  refreshment  and  exhilaration  of  fresh  ozone  in  his 
nostrils,  the  clear  vision  of  unspoiled  wilderness  lands  before 
him.  All  these  fulfill  his  inner  needs  .  .  .  answer  an  ancient 
hunger  for  inner  peace.  Man's  need  for  a  sense  of  balance 
and  order  and  for  things  in  their  proper  places  in  the  environ- 
ment, is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  conservation. 

Conservation,  then,  surely  demands  something  more  than 
money  and  men.  It  demands  an  appreciation  for  intangibles 
and  a  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  toward  the  earth  and 
all  that  dwells  upon  it.  The  late  Aldo  Leopold  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  talked  about  a  land  ethic  and  an  ecological 
conscience.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  in  his  philosophy,  speaks 
of  reverence  for  life,  love  for  all  living  things.  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch  also  makes  the  observation  that  without  sentimentality 
conservation  alone  is  hardly  enough. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  of  course,  are  the  ingredients 
and  value  of  intangibles,  those  perceptive  qualities  of  mind 
and  body  which,  in  their  final  analysis,  give  meaning  to  life. 

Whatever  the  monetary  value  of  our  usual  pursuits,  is  it 
not  the  intangible  values  which  are  the  most  important? 
Though  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  into  dollars  and  cents 
even  highly  personal  values,  the  job  has  been  ineffective  and 
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has  led  many  persons  to  feel  that  such  values  never  can  be 
put  to  measurement.  How  can  one  measure  the  value,  for 
instance,  of  toned-up  nerves  after  an  exhilarating  day  on  a 
trout  stream?  Can  one  measure  in  dollars  the  view  of  a  tinted 
sky  over  a  tranquil  lake  at  sunset,  or  the  nostalgic  voices  of 
Canada  geese  migrating  northward  in  a  March  night?  Is  a 
life-long  experience  such  as  traveling  through  a  remote  wilder- 
ness capable  of  measurement?  What  about  the  deep  education 
in  human  values  that  wildlife  and  all  its  association  gives  us? 
Can  this  be  reduced  to  cold  economics?  I  don't  think  so.  A 
family  that  recreates  together  through  the  medium  of  fishing 
and  hunting  for  fun  is  surely  a  better  family;  a  nerve-tightened 
businessman  who  meets  his  neighbor  for  the  first  time  in  the 
middle  of  a  sedgefield  hoping  to  flush  out  bobwhites  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  better  businessman;  a  professional  who  sees  only 
one  side  of  things  until  he  meets  the  filling  station  man  on  a 
stream  when  the  fish  are  surfacing  is,  to  me,  a  richer  person. 

Similarly,  what  about  our  general  long-range  physical  and 
mental  health?  Within  a  few  short  generations  we  have 
changed  our  way  of  life  appreciably.  Our  forebears  largely 
used  their  hands  and  muscles  to  make  a  living.  Today,  most 
people  earn  a  living  with  their  brain,  plus  machines  and  push 
buttons  and  swivel  chairs,  only  to  come  home  to  a  night  of 
passive  entertainment  and  physical  inactivity.  No  wonder 
the  American  people  are  consuming,  according  to  a  Kefauver 
subcommittee,  some  $280,000,000  worth  of  tranquilizers  each 
year.  And,  despite  medical  science,  these  appalling  changes 
in  our  way  of  life,  together  with  the  growing  tensions  of 
complicated  living,  are  taking  a  frightful  toll  of  human  life. 
According  to  one  reliable  medical  report,  coronary  heart 
disease  has  become  our  No.  1  killer  in  the  United  States.  The 
disease  rate  is  highest  in  the  western  world  and  here  the 
United  States  is  in  the  lead.  Moreover,  the  disease  was  highest 
in  New  York  State  and  highest  in  New  York  City  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  state.  Nearly  3,000  persons  die  of  the 
disease  in  the  U.  S.  each  day. 

Today  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  growing  and  serious 
problem.  According  to  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  a  study  of 
the  physical  fitness  of  our  youth,  compared  to  the  youth  of 
southern  Europe,  shows  an  impressive  result.  American  youth 
failed  78.3  percent  of  the  tests;  the  Europeans  failed  only  8.3 
percent  of  them. 

Recently  General  L.  H.  Renfrow,  deputy  director  of  the 
Selective  Service,  has  said  that  easy  living  habits  are  steadily 
reducing  America's  stamina  to  the  danger  point.  Said  General 
Renfrow: 

"Civilizations  have  disappeared  when  they  lost  the  central 
core:  strength,  incentive,  vitality,  and  the  stamina  necessary 
to  withstand  strain  and  extreme  shock  in  emergencies.  No 
one  can  estimate  what  the  automobile  has  cost  the  American 
people  in  muscle,  or  the  radio,  television  and  motion  picture 
in  active  participation  in  recreation." 

The  point  that  is  being  made  by  these  references  is  that 
the  world  of  nature  and  all  that  it  holds  has  values  in  physical 
and  mental  refreshment  which  can  do  much  for  man.  If  we 
lose  our  strongly  conditioning  environment,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  we  will  be  that  much  weaker  without  it.  Today 
we  need  the  ultimate  in  physical  and  mental  health  if  our 
great  hope  of  progress  with  freedom  is  to  prevail. 

(Continued  on   page   12) 
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The   watersheds— areas   that  store   and   hold   water,    particularly   our    mountain    regions— are   the   basic   cisterns   of   our   water   supply. 

WATERSHEDS  and  WILDLIFE 

By  JAMES  E.  THORNTON  and  RICHARD  E.  ELLIOTT 


WATER  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "Lifeblood 
of  the  Land."  Of  the  five  natural,  renewable  re- 
sources found  in  forested  areas,  water  is  the  most 
important.  Without  it,  the  value  of  the  others — soil,  minerals, 
forests,  and  wildlife — would  be  greatly  diminished.  Timber, 
wildlife,  and  grazing  components  would  soon  wither  and  die 
if  the  life-giving  water  were  cut  off  or  if  proper  water  storage 
were  not  provided. 

The  areas  that  store  and  hold  water,  particularly  our  moun- 
tain regions,  are  commonly  referred  to  as  watersheds.  These 
strategic  regions  are  the  basic  cisterns  of  our  water  supply. 
When  a  forester  or  wildlife  biologist  looks  at  a  watershed 
or  wooded  mountainside,  he  sees  more  than  just  trees,  ani- 
mals, grass,  browse,  mast,  birds,  and  recreation  possibilities. 
He  sees  a  vast  holding  area  for  surface  water.  He  also  looks 
on  the  mountain  as  a  great  reservoir  of  underground  water, 
percolating  through  the  soil  in  a  continuous  flow  of  life- 
giving  moisture,  refreshing  vegetation  on  which  birds  and 
animals  feed.  He  also  sees  trees  reaching  through  the  earth 
to  the  water  table  below  and  streams  flowing  down  the 
mountain,  providing  people  with  water  to  drink,  turning  the 
wheels  of  industry,  and  maintaining  life.  Water,  then,  in 
steady,  continuous  flow  from  the  watersheds  during  periods 
of  drought  as  well  as  heavy  rainfall  is  the  ultimate  objective 
of  good  forest  management.  It  is  basic  to  all  life  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

Water,  of  course,  is  important  to  wildlife,  as  it  is  to  man- 
kind. Without  water  in  some  form  or  other,  wildlife  would 
be  unable  to  survive.  The  cool,  clear  water  that  is  produced 
through  steady   and   regular  stream   flow   under  good   water- 
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shed  management  is  a  must  if  good  wildlife  management 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Nearly  all  species  of  wildlife  are  dependent  on  surface 
water  and  must  have  it  in  order  to  use  the  other  essentials 
which  make  up  their  habitat.  Some,  however,  could  survive 
on  other  water  sources. 

There  are  four  types  of  water  utilized  by  animals:  drink- 
ing water,  or  surface  water  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ponds, 
springs  or  streams;  dew  water  or  water  condensed  on  vege- 
tation; succulence  such  as  moisture  or  water  contained  in 
food  plants  of  high  moisture  content  such  as  fruits,  berries, 
or  green  leaves;  and  metabolic  water,  or  water  manufactured 
internally  by  the  animals  from  carbohydrates. 

Many  rodents  and  insects  possess  the  ability  to  produce 
water  internally,  but  not  game  animals  as  far  as  is  known. 
Nearly  all  game  animals  utilize  surface  water  when  available, 
even  though  some  may  be  able  to  get  along  on  moisture 
obtained  from  dew  or  from  succulent  vegetation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  wild  turkey  must  have  surface  water  well  distributed 
over  its  range  and  it  must  be  available  at  feeding  and  nesting 
sites.  Dew  and  succulent  vegetation  provide  most  of  the 
moisture  requirements  for  the  ruffed  grouse  and  bobvvhite 
quail,  but  even  these  birds  are  attracted  to  surface  water 
during  dry  periods.  Deer  certainly  make  use  of  surface  water 
as  evidenced  by  abundant  signs  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and 
water  holes.  While  the  gray  squirrel  is  not  as  dependent  on 
surface  water  as  other  game  animals,  he  uses  areas  contain- 
ing springs,  ponds,  or  streams  more  often  than  those  are. is 
without  a  source  of  available  water.  Good  bear  range  must 
have  a  source  of  surface  water,  too,  as  these  animals  utilize 
it  as  wallows  during  summer  months,  as  well  as  for  drinking. 

Normally  the  mountainous  areas  of  Virginia  are  not  thought 
of  as  good  waterfowl  habitat.    Good  watershed  management. 
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however,  dictates  that  certain  areas  be  managed  for  water- 
fowl where  proper  sites  are  available.  Almost  any  pond  or 
lake,  be  it  a  flood  control  lake  or  a  small  water  catchment 
basin,  sooner  or  later  plays  host  to  some  waterfowl.  While 
no  one  pond  or  lake  supports  an  impressive  number  of  water- 
fowl, the  large  number  of  ponds,  lakes  and  large  streams  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  contribute  materially  to  the  water- 
fowl habitat  in  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic  flyway. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  good  watershed  management  is 
to  catch  and  hold  the  maximum  amount  of  water  possible  on 
the  watershed,  and  to  use  this  water  to  provide  a  regular, 
sustained  stream  flow  throughout  the  year.  The  quality  of 
such  water  must  be  maintained  in  order  that  mankind  may 
make  maximum  use  of  it  for  drinking,  industry,  recreation, 
or  any  of  the  other  many  uses  which  benefit  him. 

Other  uses  of  the  forest  must  not  be  overlooked.  For 
example,  the  multiple-use  concept  of  the  forest  must  be  given 
primary  consideration;  that  is,  the  maximum  use  of  the  forest 
for  all  resources  commensurate  with  good  management  princi- 
ples must  be  maintained.  A  well-rounded  program  of  timber, 
recreation,  wildlife,  including  fish,  and  water  production 
contributes  to  this  multiple-use  principle.  The  wildlife  develop- 
ment program  on  the  national  forest  contributes  to  this 
concept  by  providing  free  surface  water  for  wildlife  use  in 
various  ways. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  doing  this  is  through  the 
construction  of  small  impoundments  and  ponds  for  wildlife 
use  in  areas  devoid  of  free  surface  water.  Where  suitable 
sites  are  available,  small  impoundments  of  one-fourth  acre 
in  size  are  built.  These  structures  are  normally  planned  with 
the  help  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians.  Another 
type  which  frequently  is  built  is  the  small  water  catchment 
basin  type.  This  type  has  minimum  watershed  and  is  usually 
built  on  dry  ridge  tops  on  fairly  level  areas.  These  are  made 
simply  by  scraping  out  a  basin  to  catch  rain  water  and  to  hold 
any  seepage  which  may  occur. 

In  addition,  relatively  large,  shallow  ponds  are  sometimes 
built  to  provide  for  waterfowl  where  appropriate.  These 
ponds  are  constructed  to  permit  draining  in  the  spring  and 
are  planted  to  waterfowl  food  plants.  In  the  fall,  they  are 
flooded  to  permit  waterfowl  usage. 

Besides  providing  water  for  wildlife  use,  all  of  these  water 
storage  facilities  help  in  some  measure  to  hold  water  back  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  streams  where  it  belongs.    This  con- 


tributes to  a  more  regular  stream  flow  and  higher  water  table. 

Many  towns  and  cities  depend  on  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest  for  their  water  supply.  Woodstock,  Strasburg, 
Harrisonburg,  Staunton,  and  Lynchburg  are  typical  of  cities 
which  have  their  reservoirs  on  national  forest  land  or  depend 
on  the  forest  to  supply  them. 

Water  not  only  makes  recreation  spots  more  attractive  but 
is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  area  as  a  recreation  region. 
A  total  lack  of  water  for  swimming,  fishing,  drinking,  and 
general  scenic  attractiveness  would  eliminate  recreation  com- 
pletely. The  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  are  counted 
among  the  main  attractions  a  forest  has  to  offer.  And  what 
use  would  a  forest  have  for  recreation  if  the  trees  and  other 
vegetation  withered  and  the  wildlife  died  of  thirst? 

Stream  banks  when  left  unprotected  and  uncared  for  often 
"unravel."  Undercutting  and  serious  channel  changes  tear  up 
and  waste  many  acres  of  forested  land  annually.  Streams  fill 
with  silt,  trees,  rocks,  and  debris  of  all  kinds.  The  stream 
becomes  choked  and  dammed  up  at  the  wrong  places.  These 
dams  are  broken  by  the  pressure  of  millions  of  gallons  of 
backed-up  water,  and  disastrous  flash  floods  occur. 

To  offset  this  dangerous  build-up,  a  system  of  stream 
channel  improvement  work  is  being  developed  and  carried 
out.  North  River,  in  Augusta  County,  is  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  type  of  treatment.  The  job  is  begun  by  making  a 
complete  survey  of  the  river  and  drawing  up  a  plan  for  its 
improvement.  Devices  being  used  in  modern  river  work  are 
known  as  gabions,  although  logs  and  other  old-fashioned 
means  are  still  employed  on  smaller  streams. 

Gabions  are  large  wire  baskets,  filled  with  river  rock,  which 
deflect  water  from  the  banks  or  slow  up  the  movement  of 
the  heavy  bedload.  The  results  are  also  helpful  to  fishing 
since  trout  pools  are  formed  which  provide  havens  of  retreat 
in  dry  periods.  They  also  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  stream  by  creating  waterfalls  of  unusual  beauty. 

All  wildlife  habitat  development  work  done  on  the  national 
forest  is  accomplished  under  the  cooperative  wildlife  program 
being  carried  on  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Primary  emphasis 
is  centered  on  watershed  protection  when  any  wildlife  develop- 
ment work  is  done.  The  wildlife  clearings — be  they  large, 
bulldozed  clearings  or  small,  brush,  hand-made  clearings — 

(Continued  on   page   12) 

U.S.  Forest  Service  Photo;  insert  by  Kesteloo 


Good  watershed  management  results  in 
regular,  sustained  stream  flow  throughout 
the  year,  providing  water  for  wildlife  as 
well  as  for  man's  domestic,  industrial  and 
recreational  uses.  Deer  use  streams  such 
as  Roaring  Run  in  Botetourt  County, 
shown   at   right. 
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Secret  of  the 

Sea  Bass 

Goldmine 


By  MRS.  ROSS  H.  WALKER 

Richmond,  Virginia 

LAST  July  we  went  again  to  Chincoteague,  Virginia,  for 
a  fishing  trip  of  several  days,  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  thirteen  years.    We  crossed  the   Bay  on 
the  ferry  in  a  crashing  thunderstorm  and  worked  our  way  up 
a  disconsolate  looking  Eastern  Shore — fog,   rain   and   wind 
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accompanying  us,  none  of  which  were  what  we  were  after. 

This  is  the  kind  of  weather  we  fished  in  for  several  days. 
Yes,  you  could  say  we  are  nuts  on  the  question  of  fishing, 
and  it  takes  more  than  the  usual  bad  bit  of  weather  to  keep 
us  room-bound.  We  had  good  bonito  fishing  and  fully 
expected  to  see  at  least  one  fish  come  aboard  dressed  in  a 
raincoat.  Our  last  morning,  July  18,  we  went  aboard  with  a 
wish  to  try  something  different  even  though  our  weather  still 
looked  discouraging.  We  expressed  our  desire  to  Captain 
Eugene  Jester  and  he  suggested  that  we  might  run  out  to  the 
wreck  of  "The  Monroe"  to  catch  some  nice  large  sea  bass, 
if  we  wouldn't  mind  a  rollicking  ride. 

We  were  in  favor  of  the  idea  and,  as  we  jounced  along, 
Captain  Jester  told  us  what  little  he  knew  about  the  wreck. 
My  husband  and  I  both  have  great  curiosity  about  everything 
we  can  find  pertaining  to  the  sea  from  small  bits  of  Gulf  weed 
to  shipwrecks  and,  together,  we  spend  many  a  happy  hour 
reading  things  "salty."  What  I  heard  that  day  piqued  my 
curiosity  and  sent  me  to  the  library  here  in  Richmond  this 
winter  in  search  of  substantiating  information.  My  task  was 
an  interesting  one  and  I  enjoyed  the  hours  spent  going  through 
old  1914  newspapers. 

I  found  that  death  reached  out  of  the  fog  early  on  the 
morning  of  January  30,  1914,  and  took  the  lives  of  41 
passengers  and  crew  members  of  the  Old  Dominion  liner 
"Monroe."  According  to  legend  and  newspaper  accounts, 
the  "Monroe"  was  proceeding  with  great  caution  because  of 
a  dense  fog  and  was  rammed  by  the  steamship,  "Nantucket," 
of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Line,  at  1:30  a.m. 

At  that  early  hour  of  the  morning  naturally  most  of  those 
aboard  the  ship  were  asleep,  and  it  is  indeed  miraculous  that 
only  19  passengers  and  22  crew  members  perished.  Ten  long 
minutes  of  horror  and  heroism  followed  the  crash  before  the 
"Monroe"  heeled  over  and  sank  to  her  "Waterloo."  The 
newspapers  cited  particularly  the  coolness  and  bravery  shown 
by  women  passengers,  and  gave  special  mention  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Negro  crew  members  gave  up  their  own  life 
preservers  in  order  that  the  passengers  might  be  saved. 

The  case  of  Thomas  R.  Harrington  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you 
who  may  never  have  talked  to  an  actual  survivor  of  a  ship- 
wreck, and  I  quote: 

"When  Margaret  and  I  reached  the  saloon,  a  big  lurch 
came  which  threw  my  wife  twenty  feet.  She  landed  under  a 
bench  with  a  broken  arm.  The  pain  was  so  great  she  begged 
me  to  let  her  stay  there  and  die.  I  got  her  loose,  but  the  ship 
had  then  listed  so  far  that  the  deck  had  become  the  wall  and 
the  wall  the  deck.  The  wall  of  the  stairway  to  the  main  deck 
was  so  high  above  us  that  we  could  not  get  within  three  feet 
of  it. 

"Stewards  who  were  there  started  to  pray  and  would  not 
reach  out  for  us.  I  clung  to  a  rail,  holding  my  wife,  and  the 
water  rushed  in,  carrying  down  the  stairway  a  woman  with  a 
baby.  The  ship  righted  itself  and  the  outrush  of  water  enabled 
us  to  gain  the  steps  and  get  on  deck.  We  clung  to  the  deck 
rail  and  I  stripped  myself  down  to  my  underclothes  and  also 
tore  off  my  wife's  clothing  down  to  her  chemise.  As  the  ship 
sank,  I  shoved  off  first  trying  to  hold  Margaret  by  her  limp 
arm,  but  saw  she  could  not  stand  the  pain.  I  then  did  the 
next   best   thing.    I   twisted   her  hair   in   as   tight   a   rope   as 


Mrs.  Walker  is  well  known  as  a  big  game  angler.  She  and  Mr.  Walker 
have  fished  for  marlin  at  several  places  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  North  America,  Central  America  and  South  America.  She  has 
caught  blue,  black,  striped  and  white  marlin.  Recently  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Panama  she  caught  five  black  marlin  in  four  days  fishing,  the 
largest     weighing     518     pounds. 


possible  and  took  it  in  my  teeth.  As  I  swam  on  my  back,  I 
tried  to  keep  her  head  on  my  chest.  We  got  along  for  about 
15  minutes  when  a  lifeboat  came  along.  It  was  not  more  than 
10  feet  away.  I  called  to  them  to  take  my  wife  aboard  but 
they  did  not.  They  just  looked  at  us  and  rowed  on.  After  that 
I  got  lower  in  the  water  and  the  waves  sometimes  washed 
over  my  poor  wife's  face.  After  a  long  time — it  must  have 
been  an  hour — another  boat  came  up.  I  held  up  my  wife 
and  asked  the  sailors  to  take  her  aboard.  But  they  said,  'No, 
she  is  dead:  let  her  go.'  But  they  did  take  her  into  the  boat 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  me  and  the  sailors. 
When  we  got  to  the  ship  (The  Nantucket')  they  put  Margaret 
in  one  stateroom  and  me  in  another.  When  next  I  saw  her 
she  was  dead.  A  steward  told  me  he  guessed  they  would  throw 
her  body  overboard,  but  I  smashed  him  in  the  eye  and  stayed 
with  her  body  until  the  boat  reached  Norfolk." 

So,  in  spite  of  a  badly  shattered  bow,  "The  Nantucket" 
had  stood  by  and  taken  98  passengers  and  crew  members 
aboard  her  after  a  harrowing  45-minute  search  for  survivors 
and  bodies.  The  boat  proceeded  to  Norfolk  with  her  awe- 
some cargo. 

According  to  the  "I.  J.  Merritt,"  a  salvage  ship  sent  out 
by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  to  search  for  bodies  or  survivors, 
the  collision  took  place  off  Chincoteague,  Virginia,  about  25 
marine  miles  equidistant  between  the  Winter  Quarter  Light- 
ship and  the  then  Cape  Charles  Lightship.  The  "I.  J.  Merritt" 
found  the  wreck  by  sighting  the  still-intact  wireless  antenna 
shining  in  the  early  morning  light  above  the  high  waves  on 
February  1st. 

There  lay  the  ship  "Monroe,"  apparently  unsalvageable, 
and,  presumably  to  be  forgotten  for  eternity.    But  no! 

Years  later,  in  1947,  great  catches  of  sea  bass  began  to 
make  an  appearance  in  Chincoteague  several  times  weekly — 
always  brought  in  by  the  same  commercial  fishing  trawler. 
Lloyd  Reed  and  his  brothers  had  accidentally  discovered  the 
wreck  of  the  "Monroe"  while  fishing  commercially  aboard 
their  trawler,  "Evelyn."  The  waters  over  the  wreck  were 
literally  teeming  with  these  sea  bass — a  delight  to  any  gourmet 
palate. 

These  gentlemen  of  the  sea  refused  to  divulge  the  source 
of  their  phenomenal  catches  and  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
secret  to  themselves  for  quite  some  time.  For  to  give  up 
voluntarily  the  source  of  their  good  fortune  to  others  would 
have  been  just  like  opening  a  bank  vault  and  telling  them  to 
help  themselves.  Being  foxy,  they  placed  a  marker  some 
little  distance  from  the  wreck  and  took  their  bearings  so  that 
other  commercial  fishermen  would  be  confused.  When  other 
boats  appeared  on  the  horizon,  they  would  shift  position 
and  cease  to  catch  fish.  When  these  rival  boats  would  become 
discouraged  and  depart,  the  "Evelyn"  would  return  to  the 
wreck,  and  in  the  words  of  our  Captain  Jester,  "It  was  just 
like  going  to  the  bank,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
sea  bass  about  twice  a  week!"  And,  if  the  "Evelyn"  stayed 
away  for  awhile  to  further  confuse  other  fishermen,  they 
would  return  to  the  wreck  and  find  just  that  many  more  fish 
waiting  to  be  caught. 

For  a  long  time  this  studied  secrecy  shrouded  these  opera- 
tions— in  fact  until  in  1949,  when  Charles  Bradford  and 
George  Reed  played  their  long  shot.  They  put  out  to  sea  one 
day  in  a  very  fast  sea-skiff,  determined  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  riddle.  They  had  hatched  the  unique  plan  of  following 
the  "Evelyn"  at  a  great  distance  and  then  taking  a  course  far 
north  of  her.  There  they  sighted  a  barge  going  south  in  the 
commercial  shipping  lanes  and  decided  to  follow  it  south  on 
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her  far  side,  hiding  under  her  skirts  so  to  speak  until  they 
could  again  see  the  "Evelyn,"  this  time  hard  at  work  over  her 
private  goldmine.  The  "Evelyn"  fishermen  saw  what  was 
happening  and  saw  that  they  were  about  to  be  caught  and 
succeeded  in  getting  up  their  buoys  in  time  to  get  away. 

But,  nature  being  the  capricious  creature  she  is,  again 
intervened.  The  jig  was  up!  The  secret  of  the  wreck  was 
actually  given  up,  not  by  the  fishermen,  but  by  an  old  sea- 
turtle  lazing  around  above  the  wreck.  Whether  turtles  find 
shelter  from  other  marauders  among  these  wrecks,  or  whether 
they  find  specially  palatable  food  over  these  wrecks  is  not 
known,  but  frequently  one  or  more  sea-turtles  may  be  found 
in  just  these  surroundings.  When  the  captain  of  the  "Evelyn" 
realized  what  had  happened,  he  knew  his  luck  had  run  out 
and  said  that  the  old  turtle  was  nothing  but  a  traitor  and  that 
he  should  have  shot  him  long  ago. 

While  the  old  turtle  played  a  dirty  trick  on  Mr.  Reed,  he 
did  other  fishermen  a  good  turn,  for  charter  boats  have  been 
fishing  these  grounds  over  the  "Monroe"  since  1950,  even 
though  commercial  sea  bass  pots  have  been  placed  around  the 
wreck.  What  luck  did  we  have  there  on  last  July  18?  Our 
boat,  and  the  many  other  party  boats  fishing  there  that  day, 
all  made  tremendous  catches  of  nice  sea  bass  weighing  from 
one  to  over  five  pounds.  Our  luck  was  interrupted  only  by 
a  school  of  porpoise  lazing  along  right  through  the  whole 
fishing  fleet.  When  the  spirit  moved  them,  they  hied  them- 
selves off  to  play  elsewhere  and,  within  seconds,  our  sea  bass 
fishing  resumed,  with  the  fish  biting  as  greedily  as  ever. 

So,  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  good  day  next  summer, 
why  don't  you  go  to  Chincoteague  and  try  it  for  yourself? 
Bottom  fishing  over  the  wreck  of  the  "Monroe."  will  be  pay- 
ing off  again  this  summer,  I'm  sure. 


WATERSHEDS  AND  WILDLIFE 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

are  put  in  some  form  of  protective  ground  cover  to  minimize 
soil  erosion  and  to  provide  a  maximum  amount  of  game  food 
and  cover.  All  clearings  are  made  on  relatively  level  ground 
to  further  minimize  erosion.  Normally,  fertilizer  and  lime  are 
applied  soon  after  the  clearings  are  built  to  increase  ground- 
cover  growth  and  quality  and  to  hasten  the  healing  process. 

Wildlife  access  roads  and  trails,  built  to  provide  access  for 
the  hunter  and  the  wildlife  worker,  must  conform  to  minimum 
standards  set  up  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  This  is  to  prevent 
such  trails  and  roads  from  washing,  to  make  them  easier  and 
less  expensive  to  maintain,  and  to  provide  reasonable  access 
for  the  hunter  and  fisherman  to  remote  areas.  After  the 
roads  are  built,  they  are  seeded  down  to  some  form  of  wildlife 
food  and  cover  in  order  to  protect  them  from  erosion  and  to 
provide  additional  food  and  cover  and  open  areas  for  wildlife 
use.  Logging  roads,  built  by  the  Forest  Service  or  timber 
operator,  must  conform  to  the  same  standards.  The  use  to 
which  a  road  will  be  put  determines,  of  course,  to  what 
standard  the  road  will  be  built.  Logging  roads  arc  often  "put 
to  sleep"  upon  the  completion  of  a  logging  operation  if  no 
immediate  need  for  the  road  exists.  This  "putting  to  sleep" 
process  is  simply  blocking  the  road  to  prevent  vehicle  travel 
and  seeding  it  down  to  some  form  of  ground  cover  to  protect 
the  soil  from  washing.  Such  roads  provide  additional  open 
areas  tor  wildlife  food  and  an  emergency  road  for  use  in  fire 
control. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on 
the  coordination  of  timber  and  wildlife  management,     limber 


cutting  has  a  direct  and  lasting  effect  on  wildlife  populations. 
No  other  use  of  the  land  so  severely  affects  wildlife  food, 
cover,  and  populations.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  effect 
of  general  timber  management  on  the  watershed.  How  the 
timber  is  managed  has  a  vital  effect  on  the  watershed  as  well 
as  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  wildlife  program.  Wildlife 
values  and  watershed  protection  go  hand  in  hand,  and, 
generally,  good  watershed  management  and  good  timber 
management  cannot  help  but  provide  good  wildlife  habitat  if 
basic  wildlife  needs  are  kept  in  mind. 


DO  WE  NEED  A  GEOBIOTIC  ETHIC! 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

To  talk  of  an  ethic  may  appear  to  some  as  useless  senti- 
mentality. But  the  question  arises,  Is  sentiment  as  powerless 
as  it  may  seem  to  guide  a  nation  toward  a  nobler  purpose? 
How  great  can  any  commonwealth  become,  how  long  can  any 
nation  endure,  how  great  can  any  person  become  if  every- 
thing is  measured  by  the  dollar  sign  or  things  material? 

There  exists  within  us,  I  presume,  a  fundamental  purpose 
in  being,  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  ways  of  expressing  it.  We 
in  America  have  been  generous  in  our  regard  for  the  unusual 
men  of  the  past  who  have  helped  to  build  our  nation.  But  we 
must  remember  that  much  of  their  greatness — and  the  great- 
ness of  the  whole  of  America — has  been  due  to  the  lavishness 
and  generosity  of  Nature  ...  to  the  God-given  earth  and  the 
things  of  the  earth  which  have  existed  or  evolved  through 
the  millennia  of  time.  The  early  Greeks  worshipped  their  gods 
who  gave  them  land  and  beauty  and  grain.  Is  it  foolish  for 
us,  in  our  enlightened  atomic  age,  to  exercise  good  steward- 
ship toward  our  Creator's  world,  to  commemorate  by  generous 
safekeeping  the  natural  wealth  of  our  land  which  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  economic  strength  and  much  of  our  spiritual 
vigor?  In  my  humble  judgement,  I  don't  think  so.  To  me,  it 
seems  a  matter  of  ethics,  a  sense  of  fundamental  correctness 
and  national  decency.  How  are  we  to  shape  our  future  if  we 
do  not  leave  for  ourselves  and  our  children  examples — and 
scientific  samples — of  some  of  our  natural  environment? 

To  me,  then,  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  the  emergence  of 
a  strong  ecological  conscience  among  men.  a  sensitivity  and 
a  sentimentality  toward  the  Good  Earth  that  sustains  us — a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  respect  toward  all  the  inanimate 
things  of  the  earth  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell  upon 
it.  For  want  of  a  better  term,  let  me  call  this  feeling,  this 
attitude,  a  geobiotic  ethic.  We  do  not  have  such  an  ethic 
today. 

Such  an  ethic,  I  feel,  we  must  somehow  create,  somehow 
develop,  somehow  cultivate  in  our  land,  or  risk  the  chances 
of  plummeting  more  and  more  toward  a  highly  mechanized, 
standardized,  and  artificial  world — a  world  where,  as  Dr. 
Paul  Sears  says,  we  may  have  to  eat  standing  up  and  gain 
much  of  our  spirit  only  from  our  dreams. 

The  genius  which  transformed  America  into  the  most 
industrialized  nation  on  earth  now  can  be  directed  toward 
yet  another  task — that  of  ennobling  the  human  personality  and 
advancing  man's  conscience  through  a  deep  and  genuine 
geobiotic  ethic. 

The  question  is,  Have  we  the  will  to  do  it.  and  time?  Here 
the  scientist  and  the  professional  can  rise  to  the  challenge  and 
supply  the  motivation  and  leadership — and  example — that  will 
he  necessary  to  make  this  a  reality. 

The  hour  is  close  to  midnight,  hut  we  still  have  a  measure 
ol  freedom  to  choose  our  destiny. 
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BOAT  NUMBER  APPLICATION  FORMS  AVAILABLE  NOW.  The  Virginia  Game  Commission,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Virginia 
Boating  Act  of  1960,  has  begun  its  distribution  of  boat  number  application  forms. 
Anyone  who  owns  a  boat  powered  by  a  motor  of  10  or  more  horsepower  must  file 
this  application,  and  a  fee  of  $5.00,  with  the  Commission  for  a  three-year 
registration. 

Boat  number  application  forms  are  available  at  all  Virginia  hunting  and  fishing 

license  agencies  and  at  some  boat  and  motor  dealerships.  The  boat  safety  law 
went  into  effect  on  July  1. 

Applicants  can  expect  to  receive  their  temporary  certificates  of  number  and  "Motorboat 
Owners  Guide"  information  brochures  within  10  days  and  their  permanent  plastic 
certificates  within  three  weeks  after  mailing  their  applications  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  16-page  "Virginia  Motorboat  Owners  Guide"  information  digest 
is  also  available  at  hunting  and  fishing  license  agencies. 

This  "Guide"  and  a  free  list  of  the  locations  of  license  agencies  may  be  obtained  by  mail 
from  the  Commission  at  P.  0.  Box  1642,  Richmond.  Equipment  requirements  under 
the  new  law,  identical  with  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  requirements,  are  spelled  out 
in  detail  in  the  "Motorboat  Owners  Guide." 

1960-61  HUNTING  SEASONS  ADOPTED  BY  GAME  COMMISSION.  Virginia's  general  open  hunting 
season  this  fall  and  winter  will  be  practically  the  same  length  as  it  was  last 
year.  The  game  commission,  on  May  24,  adopted  a  season  on  rabbit,  quail, 
grouse  and  squirrel  running  November  21 — January  31  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
November  21-January  15  west  of  the  blue  Ridge.  Turkey  hunting  regulations  will 
be  the  same  as  last  season — November  21-January  15,  one  a  day,  two  a  season, 
either  sex,  where  permitted — with  King  George  County  opened  to  turkey  hunting 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  years. 

The  Commission  emphasized  that  it  may  shorten  these  seasons  by  emergency  action  next 
fall  after  consideration  of  game  breeding  success  reports. 

The  trapping  of  raccoons  was  prohibited  in  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Henry,  Patrick,  and 
Pittsylvania.  In  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Charles  City,  Gloucester,  Hampton, 
James  City,  Mathews,  New  Kent,  Northampton,  Princess  Anne,  and  York,  and  the  City  of 
Newport  News,  the  trapping  season  on  raccoons  will  now  coincide  with  the 
hunting  season  on  raccoons. 

The  bear  season  this  year  will  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  general  hunting  season  on 
November  21  and  continue  through  January  5. 

Deer  seasons  adopted  by  the  Commission  include  a  November  21-26  western  season  and  a 
November  21-January  5  eastern  season.; 

The  Commission  voted  to  prohibit  the  use  of  dogs  while  hunting  deer  in  Loudoun  County,  and 
approved  an  October  1-15  squirrel  season  for  Campbell  County. 
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The     embarkation     point    for    the     Dismal     Swamp     is     usually 

Whiston  Landing  at  Wallaceton.    This  landing   is  on  the   Dismal 

Swamp     Canal,    a     part    of    the     Intracoastal     Waterway. 
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The  Feeder  Ditch   is  the  major   route   into   Lake   Drummond   and 

the  Dismal  Swamp.    This  canal  was  built  to  provide  water  for 

the   Intracoastal   Waterway. 


All   traffic   through   the   Feeder   Ditch   must   cross   this   dam   to   a 

different    water    level.     All    visitors    to    Lake    Drummond    must 

register    at    the    dam    and    check    out    when    leaving. 


An  aerial  view  of  Lake   Drummond   shows  the   dense  wilderness   that   surrounds  this   pra 
found  on  the  cypress  trees  around  the  lake.    The  prothonotary   warbler   (right  insert 


The  Great  1 


Text    and    Phot( 


Stop  and  listen,  if  you  dare,  for  the  echoes  of  history  ringing  throug 
this  vast  and  almost  impenetrable  wilderness.  You  are  in  the  grea 
Dismal  Swamp.  "Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds,  Through  man 
a  fen,  where  the  serpent  feeds,  and  man  never  trod  before  .  .  ."  wrot 
Thomas  Moore  in  1803.  Today,  the  Dismal  Swamp,  neither  dismal  no 
very  swampy,  is  nevertheless  still  desolate  and  inaccessible  for  those  wh 
desire  to  venture  into  its  interior. 

Lake  Drummond  is  a  large  but  shallow  body  of  water  in  the  ver 
heart  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  This  mysterious  lake  may  one  minute  b 
a  calm  and  glassy  mirror;  the  next  a  caldron  of  rolling  confusior 
Several  water  canals  connect  the  lake  with  "the  outside  world."  Thes 
man-made  canals  have  drained  a  lot  of  the  water  from  the  swamp  an 
have  left  a  thick  peat  carpet  under  the  great  lush  canopy  of  junipei 
cypress  and  many  other  tree  species. 


Lake   Drummond,   surrounded   by   the   great   Dismal    Swamp,   is   shallow   and    very    treacherous. 
Old   cypress   trees,   which    line   the   shores,   once    filled   the   lake. 


The   Lights   is  a    unique   part   of   the    Dismal    Swamp   where 

restoration,    starting   with   < 


naccessible   body  of  water.   Spanish   moss   (left,   insert),  typical   of  the   Deep   South,   can   be 
called   the   yellow   swamp   warbler,    is   a    common    bird    of   the    Dismal    Swamp    area. 


111 21 1  Swamp 
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George  Washington  surveyed  much  of  the  swamp  area  in  1763  and  one 
of  the  canals  there  bears  his  name.  Both  the  Jericho  Canal,  built  in 
'1810,  and  the  Washington  Canal  were  constructed  for  logging  but  they 
also  brought  many  curious  visitors  to  Lake  Drummond  by  poll  boat 
in  the  19th  Century.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  thousand  escaped 
slaves  were  in  hiding  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Today,  Feeder  Ditch,  providing  water  for  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, is  the  major  route  by  boat  to  Lake  Drummond. 

A  few  sportmen's  cabins  dot  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake  Drummond. 
Speckles,  or  crappie,  attract  fishermen  in  the  spring,  and  hunters  seek 
deer  and  bear  along  these  shores  in  the  fall.  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper 
Corp.  owns  about  a  third  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  logs  and  manages 
:he  area  for  wildlife  the  year  around.  Man  may  eventually  defeat  this 
itronghold  of  nature,  but  the  price  of  victory  will  be  a  long,  bitter  struggle. 


M 


The  Portsmouth  Ditch  is  now  overgrown  with  dense  under- 
growth. The  city  of  Portsmouth  is  said  to  have  constructed 
this  ditch  for  a  water  supply  and  then  abandoned  the  project. 


Speckle,  or  crappie,  fishing   is  a   popular  sport  on   Lake   Drum- 
mond.    The    dark    waters    of    the    lake    support    some    of    the 
largest  crappie  in   Virginia. 


Spring  at  Lake  Drummond  brings  flotillas  of  young  wood  ducks 
among   the   cypress  trees. 


•I  urned    the    timber    and    nature    is    now    in    the    process    of 
ral  nd   small   deciduous  trees. 


The   old   Washington   Canal    (center)    connects   with   the   Jericho    Canal    (right)    a    few   hundred 
yards  short  of  Lake  Drummond.    These  waterways  were  used  to  transport  timber  in  the  1800s. 


How  Wildlife  Benefits  from  the  Wise 
Use  of  Soil,  Forests  and  Water 

BY  MARGARET  DIANE  LITTLE 

Arlington,  Virginia 

Scholarship   Winner,   13th  Annual   Wildlife  Essay  Contest 


WILDLIFE  is  one  of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources, for  without  a  wildlife  balance,  man  would 
die.  As  a  land  of  virgin  fields  and  forests,  America 
has  never  been  concerned  for  lack  of  abundance,  yet  within 
the  foreseeable  future  maintaining  a  wildlife  balance  will  be 
of  prime  importance.  Action  now  in  the  wise  use  of  soil, 
water,  and  forests  will  solve  the  problem  for  the  future. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  conservation  as  safekeeping  or 
preserving  something.  Just  as  savings  are  put  in  a  bank  for 
future  use,  so  wildlife  must  be  conserved  for  the  future. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  wildlife  is  in  danger 
of  extinction.  Should  this  happen,  the  civilization  which  drove 
back  the  wildlife  would  die  from  lack  of  it.  In  northern 
Virginia  alone,  a  population  increase  of  142,000  people  in 
the  next  10  years  is  predicted.  This  points  out  the  acuteness 
of  the  problem,  the  need  to  protect  wilderness  lands,  and  the 
wise  use  of  populated  areas. 

A  favorable  biological  balance  is  necessary  for  successful 
farming,  where  the  majority  of  our  wildlife  is  produced.  As 
wildlife  often  helps  with  pollination  and  ridding  lands  of 
pests,  it  is  inexpensive  and  highly  profitable  to  farmers. 

Thought  and  a  small  amount  of  work  by  the  farmer  will 
provide  the  wildlife  with  essential  food,  water,  and  cover  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.    Windbreaks  for  soil  and  crop 


protection  are  good  cover  for  many  animals.  Strip  cropping 
and  cover  crops  provide  more  "edges"  for  wildlife  food  and 
cover.  Crop  rotation  and  partially  mowed  legume-grass 
meadows  increase  the  soil  output  and  give  food  and  cover  to 
doves  and  pheasants.  Periodic  idle  fields  are  good  for  the 
larger  game.  Planned  pasture  planting  and  fertilizers  keep 
the  livestock  out  of  the  steep  woodlands  and  forests,  leaving 
this  as  refuge  for  wildlife  such  as  deer,  wild  turkey  and 
ruffed  grouse. 

Through  recent  research,  the  old  belief  that  clean  fence 
rows  meant  fewer  pests  has  been  disproved.  Living  field 
borders  or  hedgerows  contain  more  small  beneficial  animals 
and  nesting  birds,  which  eat  harmful  insects,  than  the  bare 
wire  fence  row.  The  multiflora  rose  shrub  has  been  used 
extensively  for  living  fences  and  irregular  contour  field 
borders.  It  provides  wildlife  travel  lanes,  food  and  cover  for 
the  birds,  small  mammals  and  the  predaceous  insects  which 
control  pests. 

The  forest  is  the  most  natural  place  to  think  of  wildlife  but 
due  to  our  ever  expanding  cities  it  is  the  most  rapidly  dis- 
appearing source  of  wildlife.  Since  animals  live  in  small 
areas  and  have  many  varied  habitats,  forests  having  many 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  would  have  an  abundance  of  wild- 
life.   Trees  should  be  of  different  ages  so  the  growth  cycle 
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VIRGINIA   WILDLIFE 


will  continue.  For  winter  cover,  a  mixture  of  evergreens  with 
hardwoods  is  desirable.  The  forest  floor  should  be  covered 
with  leaves  and  pine  needles,  which  enrich  the  soil  and  help 
conserve  rain  and  snow  water,  maintaining  the  flow  of  streams 
and  springs.  The  planting  of  Christmas  trees  in  grassy  areas 
provides  good  cover  for  small  animals.  The  young  evergreens 
are  eaten  by  many  larger  animals.  Deer  cannot  live  in  a  thick 
old  forest,  where  branches  are  too  high  to  reach  for  food 
and  shut  out  light  needed  for  growing  eatable,  young  sprouts. 

Cutting  on  a  large  scale  must  be  done  carefully.  At  least 
two  den  trees  per  acre  should  be  left  for  the  birds,  raccoons, 
squirrels,  and  bees.  Nut  trees  should  be  kept  for  bird  and 
squirrel  food.  Felled,  hollow  logs  can  be  used  by  numerous 
birds  and  small  animals  as  shelter  and  food  for  browsing 
deer.  If  clear-cutting  is  done,  small  patches  are  best.  In 
these  clearings  food  plants  thrive  and  "edge"  is  created. 

The  third  essential  for  wildlife  is  water.  It  is  found  in  some 
foods,  surface  water  and  dew.  Recently,  there  have  been 
many  studies  of  water  pollution,  mainly  as  it  concerns  human 
consumption.  This  also  affects  wildlife.  For  some  wildlife 
it  provides  not  only  drinking  water,  but  shelter  and  food. 
The  silt  in  our  streams  kills  millions  of  fish  each  year.  It 
damages  fish  gills,  and  covers  spawning  beds,  and  rocks, 
plants,  and  gravel  on  which  insect  larvae  and  fish  food  live. 
Pollution  usually  results  from  the  dumping  of  waste  materials 
into  waterways,  or  careless  neglect  of  erosion.  Fish,  beaver, 
and  otter  are  disappearing  from  our  streams  because  short- 
sighted people  are  constantly  destroying  a  vital  natural 
resource — water. 


In  order  to  save  our  wildlife  we  need  better  watershed 
protection  and  flood  control.  To  prevent  erosion  and  provide 
wildlife  cover,  streambanks  and  ditches  should  be  planted 
with  legumes,  grains,  and  grasses.  Waterways  should  not  be 
mowed  until  after  harvest;  this  provides  cover  and  ripens 
seeds  for  food.  Marshlands  can  be  protected  for  wildlife  by 
fencing,  regulated  grazing,  water-level  control,  controlled 
burning,  level  ditching,  and  planned  planting. 

Farm  and  stock-water  ponds  with  wise  planting  can  provide 
food,  water  and  cover  for  upland  game,  in  addition  to  shade 
and  water  for  livestock. 

Legislation  and  national  interest  are  needed  to  maintain 
and  protect  our  wildlife.  Laws  limit  hunting  and  fishing; 
government  can  control  erosion,  floods,  and  fire — three  major 
destroyers  of  wildlife.  State  and  national  forests  and  parks 
are  established.  None  of  these  will  be  adequate  without  the 
concern  of  each  citizen.  Interest  may  be  shown  by:  cleaning 
up  after  a  picnic;  dousing  a  campfire;  disposing  of  pollution; 
participating  in  local  conservation  efforts;  campaigning  for 
better  conservation  laws;  or  educating  others  to  the  need  of 
conservation. 

In  1958,  the  Wilderness  Bill,  though  defeated,  would  have 
provided  for  the  protection  of  natural  wilderness  areas  from 
the  encroachment  of  civilization.  Today  these  areas  serve 
primarily  recreational  and  scientific  uses,  but  their  prime 
importance  is  conservation  for  the  future.  Once  man  has 
built  his  skyscrapers,  nature  cannot  be  recalled  in  its  wild 
state.  As  citizens  of  today,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  keep,  at 
all  costs,  wilderness  areas  for  future  generations. 


Public  Use  Of  Federal  Wildlife  Refuges  Reaches  10  Million 


National  Wildlife  Refuges  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  attracted  a  record-breaking  total 
of  almost  10  million  visitors  in  1959,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ross  Leffler  announced  recently. 

The  1959  total  of  9,936,000  visitors  represents  an  increase 
of  882,000  over  1958  and  sets  a  new  public-use  record  for 
the  ninth  consecutive  year.  In  1951,  when  visitor  records 
were  started,  only  3V2  million  persons  found  their  way  onto 
refuge  areas. 

Visitors  to  the  refuges  are  attracted  by  such  recreational 
activities  as  sport  fishing,  hunting,  picnicking,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, bird  watching,  and  picture-taking.  Very  few  areas  have 
conditions  suitable  for  camping. 

Assistant  Secretary  Leffler  points  out  that  recreation  on 
refuges  has  to  be  limited  to  designated  areas  where  such 
activities  can  be  accommodated  without  interfering  with  the 
primary  function  of  the  refuges  in  propagating  and  protecting 
wildlife  resources.  "Despite  this  big  public  use,"  he  said, 
"recreation  is  still  only  a  byproduct  of  the  refuge  system." 

Sixty-three  percent  of  1959's  visitors  enjoyed  photography, 
picnicking,  swimming,  and  nature  studies.  The  second  most 
popular  type  of  use  was  fishing,  indulged  in  by  32  percent  of 
the  visitors.  This  activity,  however,  showed  a  decline  in  use 
from  the  previous  year  because  of  drought  conditions. 

Hunting  of  waterfowl,  upland  or  big  game,  constitutes  five 
percent  of  public  use  on  the  refuges  and  was  permitted  on 
138  areas  in  1959.  Some  of  the  country's  best  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  for  deer  can  be  found  on  the  national  wildlife  refuges. 
The  481,500  days  recorded  for  hunting  on  refuges  in  1959 
is  an  increase  of  129,500  days  in  1958. 

The  most  popular  area  in  1959  continued  to  be  the  195,000- 
acre   Upper   Mississippi   River   Wild   Life   and    Fish   Refuge 


which  had  2,860,000  visitors,  of  which  about  1,300,000  were 
sport  fishermen.  This  area  extends  for  284  miles  along  the 
river  from  Wabasha,  Minn.,  to  Rock  Island,  111.  A  similar 
area,  the  23,000-acre  Mark  Twain  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
which  extends  intermittently  from  Rock  Island  southward 
nearly  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  an  additional  52,000  visitors. 


EDITORIAL:  OUR  COMMON  BOND 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

up  in  Ontario  and  Alaska,  we  have  a  few  unusually  large  or 
tall  nesting  trees  where  bald  eagles  make  their  home.  Such 
trees,  however,  are  rapidly  falling  to  the  axe,  power  saw  and 
bulldozer.  Highways  are  threatening  others.  Home  and  in- 
dustrial development,  still  more.  When  the  nesting  sites  of 
our  eagles  are  gone,  the  eagle  itself — now  down  to  some  2,000 
nesting  pairs — will  go  also. 

As  we  change  the  natural  world  for  an  artificial  one,  we 
break  many  of  our  links  with  the  good  earth.  Every  high- 
way that  is  built,  every  marsh  that  is  drained,  every  housing 
development  and  industrial  plant  that  is  erected,  exacts  its 
price  in  terms  of  things  natural.  Enough  loss  of  such  natural 
things  and  our  civilization  will  become  a  hollow  land. 

The  hour  has  come  for  Americans  to  think  .  .  .  and  act. 
As  we  move  at  frightening  speed  toward  an  ever-increasing 
industrialized  complex,  a  more  materialistic  society,  let  us 
take  a  moment  of  time  out  to  ponder  over  the  kind  of  a 
world  we  are  trying  to  build  or  change.  And  let  us  work, 
where  we  can  and  as  best  we  are  able,  to  see  to  it  that  we 
hold  on  to  the  natural  environment  around  us  as  long  as 
possible.  —  J.  J.  S. 
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Some  suggestions  on 


The  New  Way  of  Trout  Fishing 


By  BILL  COCHRAN 

Roanoke,  Virginia 


BEFORE  I  was  out  of  my  teens,  I  gave  up  trying  to  fish 
on  the  first  day  of  trout  season.  The  tangle  of  lines,  the 
traffic  jams,  and  the  put-and-take  trout  aren't  what  I 
look  for  in  trout  fishing.  I  have  learned  to  wait  a  month  or 
two  after  the  big  first  day  and  then  emerge  with  my  fly  rod  and 
an  assortment  of  flies.  I  usually  find  seclusion.  The  once-a- 
year  trout  fisherman  and  the  hatchery  truck  followers  are 
gone,  but  unfortunately,  so  are  most  of  the  trout.  It  invariably 
takes  all  day  and  all  the  skill  I  can  muster  to  catch  a  small 
trout  or  two.  The  fishermen  I  meet  are  usually  even  less 
fortunate  than  I. 

The  sad  part  is  that  the  situation  appears  to  be  getting  no 
better.  I  believe  if  anglers  would  take  a  long,  honest  look 
at  the  trout  fishing  picture,  most  would  agree  that  it  isn't 
what  they  would  like  for  it  to  be. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  found  that  our  streams  and  the 
native  trout  they  contained  could  not  stand  up  under  the 
pressure  of  an  advancing  civilization  and  an  increasing  fish- 
ing population.  The  building  of  trout  hatcheries  and  trout 
stocking  programs  to  supplement  the  native  fish  seemed  to 
be  the  answer.  As  time  passes,  however,  we  find  our 
population  growing  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  anyone 
ever  dreamed  it  would.  Interest  in  fishing  soars  higher  and 
higher  each  year.  More  and  more  trout  are  being  raised 
and  stocked,  and  with  the  vigor  of  a  first-rate  arms  race.  All 
the  while,  the  number  of  streams  suitable  for  trout  gradually 
drop.  Indeed,  the  future  of  true  trout  fishing  is  beginning 
to  look  very  bleak.  It  would  seem  that  it  can  only  get  worse 
with  the  end  result  being  a  vicious  circle  of  hatchery  men 
dumping  inferior  hand-fed  trout  into  the  streams  while  fisher- 
men jerk  them  out  almost  before  their  backs  are  covered  with 
the  water  of  their  new  home.    Is  this  fishing? 

Fortunately,  a  few  scattered  areas  across  the  nation  are 
slowly  making  new  and  bold  strives  toward  better  trout  fish- 
ing. In  this  article  it  is  my  plan  to  bring  some  of  these  new 
ideas  to  your  attention,  thinking,  even  hoping,  that  you,  the 
trout  fishermen  of  Virginia,  will  want  to  see  them  tried  in 
various  public  waters  of  this  state. 

First,  what  seems  to  be  the  trout  fishing  problem?  Actually 
there  is  no  one  answer;  however,  in  Virginia,  poor  trout  fish- 
ing can  greatly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  anglers  are 
removing  too  many  trout  from  the  water.  Thus,  a  program 
with  more  emphasis  on  fishing  fun  and  less  emphasis  on 
fishing   kill    is   necessary   for   better  trout   fishing. 

roday  in  at  least  13  slates  trout  fishing  is  being  bettered 
through  restricted  fishing  that  puts  emphasis  on  recreational 
enjoyment,  and  not  on  fish  caught  and  retained.  This  is  done 
mainly  through  two  programs    -fly  fish  only  and  fish  for  fun. 

The  idea  ol  restricting  Streams  to  By  fishing  only  is  not 
new.  Some  states  have  developed  such  a  program  on  selected 
waters  tor  many  years.    The  stale  of  Maine  now  has  150  miles 


of  streams  denied  to  bait  fishermen.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  behind  this.  Fly  fishing  allows  the  angler  to  return 
the  fish  he  catches  to  the  water  unharmed,  to  be  enjoyed 
again  another  day.  Studies  of  hooked  and  released  trout  have 
shown  that  a  great  many  more  fly-hooked  fish  survive  than 
do  bait-caught  fish.  This  is  because  almost  invariably  a  fly 
will  hook  a  trout  only  in  the  lip.  Thus  if  the  angler  uses  care 
in  releasing  his  fish,  its  chances  for  survival  are  very  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bait  fisherman  tends  to  hook  a  trout 
deep.  No  matter  how  much  care  he  uses  in  releasing  it,  he 
quite  often  injures  its  delicate  organs.  For  this  reason,  Virginia 
in  years  past  has  followed  the  policy  of  making  it  mandatory 
to  keep  all  trout  landed,  regardless  of  how  small  they  may  be. 

Under  the  fly-fishing-only  restriction,  a  size  limit  can  be 
set.  This  allows  small  fish — say  under  nine  inches — to  be 
returned  unharmed  to  the  water  in  order  to  grow,  and  even  to 
spawn.  The  result  is  more  and  larger  trout  of  a  better  quality. 

A  giant  step  toward  artificial  bait  fishing  has  been  made 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  In  Virginia's  Shenandoah 
National  Park  this  year,  natural  bait  fishing  is  prohibited. 
Fishermen  may  only  use  artificial  flies,  or  bugs  and  lures  with 
a  single  hook.  The  creel  limit  is  8  per  day  with  a  minimum 
size  limit  of  9  inches.  There  will  be  no  trout  stocking  in  the 
park,  thus  fishermen  will  have  a  chance  to  angle  for  wild, 
colorful,  native  trout  in  an  impressive  natural  setting.  The 
area  should  prove  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for  the  fly  fisherman; 
however,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  lowering  the  bag  limit 
to  4  fish  per  day  would  make  it  even  better. 

The  trend  toward  setting  aside  selected  streams  for  fly 
fishing  only  is  vigorously  protested  by  some  fishermen.  The 
prime  objections  against  fly  fishing  made  by  most  non-fly 
fishermen  are  that  it  is  a  sport  for  a  minority  group  of 
advanced  or  purist  type  fishermen  who  have  taken  years  to 
learn  their  sport,  and  that  it  is  expensive  to  begin  and  to 
continue.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  purely  false.  Fly 
fishing  in  this  age  can  be  inexpensive  and  easy — even  fun — 
to  learn.  Most  non-fly  fishermen  will  admit  that  it  is  the  most 
sportsmanlike  way  to  fish  for  trout.  For  them,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  breaking  away  from  the  old  and  trying  the  new  and 
exciting. 

A  second  type  of  restricted  fishing  is  the  fish-for-fun 
program.  This  differs  from  the  fly-fish-only  program  in  that 
it  puts  even  more  emphasis  on  fishing  for  sport  and  not  for 
meat.  The  plan  is  simple — fish  all  you  want,  hut  keep  or  kill 
no  trout.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard  was  first  to  bring  the  modern 
fish-for-fun  idea  to  the  attention  of  fishermen.  Actually,  the 
basic  concept  is  not  new  to  the  world  ol  sports.  For  years 
we  have  been  playing  for  fun  only  in  nearh  ever]  sport  you 
can  name.    Why  not  do  it  in  trout  fishing? 

In  1954  the  Ha/zard  Plan  was  installed  on  two  streams  in 
the  (ueal   Smok\    Mountain   National    Park.     Fishermen    met 
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the  idea  with  little  enthusiasm.  Fishing  pressure  on  the  newly 
restricted  streams  suddenly  dropped  to  a  new  low.  But  then, 
a  few  sportsmen  decided  to  try  fishing  for  fun  and  word  soon 
got  around  that  they  liked  it.  By  1958  acceptance  was  so 
great  that  two  more  park  streams  were  added  to  the  fish-for- 
fun  list. 

Since  the  no-kill  plan  of  fishing  was  put  into  effect  in  the 
Smokies,  fish  in  the  restricted  streams  have  increased  in  both 
weight  and  number.  Fishermen  often  report  catching  and 
releasing  as  many  as  50  trout  in  several  hours  of  fishing!  To 
make  things  even  more  interesting,  the  restricted  streams  are 
now  open  for  year-around  fishing  and  trout  over  16  inches 
long  may  be  kept  as  trophy  fish.  In  order  to  protect  the  trout, 
naturally  only  fly  fishing  is  permitted. 

The  next  area  to  adopt  the  fish-for-fun  idea  was  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  Doubtlessly  of  some  consequence  is  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hazzard,  the  fish-for-fun  originator,  is  the  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

In  1958  the  Hazzard  Plan,  under  the  leadership  of  Dan 
Reinhold,  fish  biologist,  was  tried  on  the  Left  Branch  of 
Young  Woman's  Creek  located  in  north  central  Pennsylvania. 
As  could  be  expected,  few  fishermen  liked  the  idea.  Then, 
just  as  it  happened  in  the  Smokies,  word  spread  that  fishing 
for  fun  was  fun.  The  stream  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  state,  drawing  fishermen  from   miles   away. 

Surprising  to  many  was  the  type  of  fisherman  who  came  to 
fish  the  stream.  In  the  beginning  it  was  thought  that  a  stream 
of  this  sort  would  be  enjoyed  mainly  by  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
type  fly  fisherman,  but  family  groups  turned  up  in  great 
number.  Many  children,  women,  and  even  men  caught  their 
first  trout  from  the  stream,  while  the  more  experienced  fisher- 
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man  often  reported  catches  of  over  100  trout  on  a  good  day. 
All  this  was  in  spite  of  no  trout  stocking  during  1959! 

According  to  Dan  Reinhold,  fish  for  fun  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  success.  In  the  March  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
Reinhold  states  that  fall  1959  studies  indicated  a  high  carry- 
over of  native  brown  and  brook  trout  with  good  growth  and 
reproduction.  But  the  unexpected  results  were  the  great 
popularity  and  good  fishing.  Also  of  no  small  consequence 
was  the  fact  that  the  enthusiastic  anglers  brought  much  needed 
outside  money  into  the  Young  Woman's  Creek  area. 

What  significance  do  these  restricted  trout  fishing  experi- 
ments have  for  the  fisherman  of  Virginia?  For  one  thing 
through  them  I  believe  we  can  see  that  changes  are  taking 
place  in  trout  fishing.  They  must  take  place.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  become  slaves  to  put-and-take  trout  fishing. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  trout  fish- 
ing problem  than  our  state  game  and  fish  commission.  I 
believe  that  due  credit  and  praise  must  be  given  to  it  as  it 
daily  strives  to  provide  us  with  more  and  better  trout  fishing. 
However,  I  also  believe  it  is  time  that  the  trout  fisherman  of 
Virginia  woke  up  and  began  laying  ground  work  along  with 
the  commission  toward  future  trout  fishing.  As  soon  as 
possible  we  need  to  launch  a  program  of  restricted  fishing. 
At  least  two  or  three  streams,  or  sections  of  streams,  should 
be  set  aside  for  fishing  for  fun.  A  workable  plan  patterned 
after  that  used  in  the  Smokies  and  on  the  Left  Branch  of 
Young  Woman's  Creek  would  be  well  to  adopt.  Fly  fishing 
only  with  a  barbless  hook  and  a  minimum  size  limit  of  16 
inches  could  be  a  truly  exciting  program  with  unlimited 
possibilities. 

It  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  not  to  provide  desirable 
waters  for  the  growing  army  of  those  interested  in  fishing  for 
fun.  Naturally  a  restricted  fishing  program  would  be  practiced 
only  on  a  few  carefully  selected  trout  producing  streams. 
Fishing  with  live  bait  and  taking  home  trout  will  yet  remain 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  multitudes.  Doubtlessly  some  streams  are 
only  suitable  for  this  type  one  day  trout  fishing. 

I  must  admit  that  the  restricted  fisherman  will  be  missing 
something  by  not  being  able  to  eat  all  of  the  trout  he  catches. 
I,  myself,  have  not  forgotten  the  matchless  taste  of  wild  trout 
fried  along  a  mountain  stream.  However  it  would  seem  that 
the  heavy  foot  of  marching  civilization  must  tread  on  many  of 
the  natural  things  we  love. 

On  the  other  hand,  restricted  fishing  has  an  important 
lesson  to  teach  the  open  minded.  It  teaches  sportsmanship  at 
its  best.  It  also  gives  us  a  realistic  glimpse  into  the  future 
of  trout  fishing. 

While  restricted  fishing  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
key  to  solving  the  trout  fishing  problem,  other  things  enter 
into  the  picture.  Trout  fishing  can  also  be  improved  through 
biological  research,  improvement  of  streams,  watershed  pro- 
tection and  improvement,  sound  regulations,  progressive 
leadership  and  management,  and  accurate  publicity. 

Another  factor  fast  developing  nation-wide  influence  in 
the  trout  fishing  world  is  Trout  Unlimited.  Trout  Unlimited 
is  a  non-profit  organization  sponsored  by  veteran  trout  anglers 
who  are  willing  to  join  with  fellow  sportsmen  in  order  to 
help  conserve  trout  and  trout  fishing.  The  organization's 
broad  objectives  are  to  work  with  authorities  toward  better 
trout  angling  through  scientific  research,  sound  management 
and  regulations,  and  effective  communication. 

The  full-creel  philosophy  of  trout  angling  is  fast  becoming 
outmoded.  Economic,  social,  and  natural  conditions  beg  for 
a  new  approach  to  the  sport.  It  is  up  to  the  fisherman  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  ancient  and  honorable  pastime  is  preserved. 


Tips  for  A  Summer  of  Safe  Boating 

By  H.  V.  FUNAI,  Past  Division  Captain 

Division   5,   Fifth   Coast   Guard  District 

Member,  Flotilla  51,  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  Richmond 


BOATING  can  be  a  safe  sport.  It  has  its  perils — but  then 
so  do  all  human  activities.  Possibly  the  boatman's 
greatest  exposure  to  danger  is  the  weekend  drive 
over  the  highways  to  and  from  the  water. 

Misfortune  on  the  water  occurs  because  of  carelessness  or 
deficiency  in  equipment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  safety  discussion,  boats  may  be 
divided  into  two  categories,  those  under  20  feet  in  length 
and  those  20  feet  in  length  and  over.  Some  safety  problems 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  smaller  boats  are  completely  absent 
in  the  larger,  and  vice  versa. 

Because  smaller  craft  cannot  withstand  rough  seas,  the 
operator  when  in  exposed  waters  must  constantly  watch 
for  oncoming  storms,  which  always  give  warning  upon  ap- 
proach. If  this  warning  is  ignored  and  the  boatman  waits 
too  long  before  heading  for  shore,  the  summer  squall  can 
strike  suddenly  and,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  change  a  calm 
body  of  water  into  a  seething  cauldron  of  tempest. 

The  smaller  boats  can,  however,  take  advantage  of  their 
greater  speed  and  their  ability  to  run  for  the  closest  shore — 
an  advantage  absent  in  the  larger  boats  which  must  seek 
shelter  in  some  port. 

When  a  line  squall — a  dark  cloud  visible  over  a  large 
segment  of  the  horizon — is  sighted,  the  wise  boatman  will 
weigh  anchor  and  make  for  home  port  without  delay.  The 
localized  thunderstorm  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  its  apparent  line  of  approach,  either 
up  or  down  river.  Hatches  should  be  closed  and  loose 
articles  secured. 

When  caught  in  a  storm,  the  small  boat  operator  should 
run  for  the  lee  of  the  windward  shore  (into  the  wind)  and 
then  to  the  closest  house.  In  electrical  storms,  lightning 
strikes  the  tallest  object  around,  and,  in  open  boats,  the 
operator  is  usually  "it." 

When  overloaded,  the  small  boat,  with  its  lack  of  free- 
board and  impaired  buoyancy,  becomes  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous   in    a   sudden    change    of   sea    conditions   caused    by 


storms,  wake  of  other  vessels,  or  waves.  Venturing  far  afield 
should  not  be  done  except  in  company  of  other  boats. 

The  recent  high  horsepower  engine  craze  has  spread  to 
the  boating  world  and  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  many 
recent  fatalities  that  would  have  been  mere  mishaps  of  little 
consequence  in  the  pre-high  horsepower  era,  and  the  small 
boat  is   most  vunerable. 

All  high  speed  outboard  boats  should  be  equipped  with 
double  transoms  to  prevent  swamping  by  their  self-made 
wake  upon  sudden  engine  failure  at  high  speed  and  as  pro- 
tection in  a  following  sea. 

With  larger  boats,  the  greatest  hazard  is  from  fire  or 
explosion  because  of  large-capacity  fuel  tanks  and  fuel  lines 
hidden  in  decked-over  bilges  where  leaks  may  go  undetected. 
Dangerous  explosive  fumes  thus  accumulate  which  may  be 
ignited  by  electrical  or  static  spark,  flame  or  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

Frequently,  the  presence  of  fire  extinguishers  aboard  cre- 
ates in  the  boatman's  mind  a  sense  of  false  security,  and 
may  even  promote  carelessness.  In  many  cases  of  emergency 
the  boatman  discovers  belatedly  that,  even  when  operative, 
such  equipment  too  often  proves  entirely  inadequate  in 
quantity  to  effectively  extinguish  stubborn  fires. 

Fire  extinguishers  aboard  are  better  than  no  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, but  the  only  true  defense  against  fire  is  preven- 
tion. Prevention  may  be  accomplished  by  study,  observation 
and  the  putting  into  practice  of  safety  measures. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  expended  upon  the  above 
admonition,  and  yet  there  remain  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  innocent-appearing  liquid,  gasoline,  is  as  dev- 
astating as  T.N.T.  and  much  more  unpredictable. 

Boatmen,  in  fighting  fires  aboard,  instinctively  reach  for 
a  chemical  fire  extinguisher  which  is  intended  primarily  for 
fighting  petroleum  or  electrical  fires  and  completely  forget  that 
water  in  inexhaustible  supply  is  the  best  fire-fighting  agent. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  bucket  with  a  line  attached. 

Galley  cooking  and  heating  stoves  aboard  the  larger  boats 


Between  the  hours  of  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  all  manually 
propelled  boats  and  sail 
boats  without  motors  must 
carry  a  flashlight  or  a 
lantern  showing  a  white 
light,  which  must  be  ready 
at  hand  and  must  be  dis- 
played in  time  to  avert 
collision.  Lights  required  on 
boats  with  motors  are 
shown  at  right. 


LIGHTS    REQUIRED    ON    BOATS    UNDERWAY    BETWEEN    SUNSET    AND    SUNRISE 
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ANCHOR  LIGHTS.  Vessels  at  anchor  must  display  anchor  lights 
except  those  of  not  more  than  65  feet  in  length  in  a  "special 
anchorage  area." 


Manually  propelled  vessels  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern 
showing  a  white  light  which  shall  be  temporarily  exhibited 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision. 
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MOTORBOAT  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 

REQUIREMENTS 
Inland  Fisheries 

Class 

Life    Preservers 

Fire   Extinguishers" 

Ventilators 

Flame  Arrestors 

Horn    or    Whistle 

Bell 

A 
Less  than   16  feet 
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SJ     3     e 
4>    w    o 

S-c   £ 
■y   °   °- 
■H   o  _c 

■g-o   g 
>  o   ,_ 

°   >.  o 

§i~ 

"2  a>£ 

=>   z   £ 

o  _-  8 

=  s  P 

O-o  Si 

Without 

fixed 
system 

With 

fixed 
system 

Two  or   more  ventilators  with   cowls  or  equivalent   capable  of 
removing    gases    from    bilges    and    compartments    decked    after 
4/25/40    Not  required  if  majority  of  bilges  and  fuel  tanks  are 
exposed   at   all    times. 

Flame   arrestors    required   after    4/25/40   on    carburetors   of   all 
engines  except  oufboards.  Installations  prior  to  11/19/52  need 
not   meet   detailed   requirements   so   long   as   they   are   in   good 
condition. 

None 

None 

1    B-l 

None 

1 
16    feet    to    less 
than  26  feet 

1    B-l 

None 

Hand,    mouth    or    power; 
2    seconds,    V2    mile 

None 

2 
26  feet  to  less 
than  40  feet 

2   B-l 

or 
1    B-11 

1    B-l 

Hand   or   power; 
2  seconds,  1   mile 

Required.   To    produce 
clear   note. 

3 
40  feet   to   less 
than  65  feet 

Life    preserver 

or 
ring    buoy    for 
each    person 

3  B-l 
or 

1    B-ll    and 
2    B-l 

2   B-l 

or 
1   B-ll 

Power;  2  seconds, 

1    mile 

Required.   To    produce 
clear  note. 

Fire    Extinguisher    Classification 


Type 

Foam 
[min.   gal.) 

Corbon 

Dioxide 

(min    pounds) 

Dry    Chemical 
(min.  pounds) 

Carbon  Tetra- 
chloride 

B-l 

1% 

4 

2 

Legal   only 
until    Jon 
1.    1962 

B-ll 

1'/, 

15 

10 

"Outboard  motorbcots  ot  less  than  26  feet  in  length,  of  open 
construction  and  not  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  ore  not 
required    to   carry   fire   extinguishers. 


For  the  purpose  of  equip- 
ment requirements,  all  motor 
boats  regardless  of  horse- 
power are  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  length. 
The  length  of  a  boat  is  the 
distance  from  stem  to  stern 
measured  over  the  deck  in 
a  straight  line.  These  re- 
quirements, now  state  regu- 
lations, are  identical  with 
those  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard. 


are  the  cause  of  many  accidents.  The  same  precautions  used 
with  gasoline  should  be  observed  in  the  installation  and 
handling  of  alcohol,  kerosene,  and  natural  gas  fuels.  Gaso- 
line stoves  or  lamps  should  not  be  permitted  aboard. 

Going  aground  is  another  problem  of  the  larger  boats. 
While  proper  knowledge  of  navigation  minimizes  the  fre- 
quency of  this  occurrence,  all  boatmen  sooner  or  later  are 
faced  with  this  problem.  When  grounded  on  sand  or  mud, 
the  vessel  may  be  freed  simply  by  setting  the  reverse  lever 
in  the  astern  position  and  applying  20  to  25  percent  power. 
This  action  causes  a  current  of  water  under  pressure  to  wash 
away  from  under  the  boat  the  material  that  holds  it  cap- 
tive. 
j-)q.  Nautical   Do's   and   Don'ts 

•  Keep  to  the  right  when  meeting  another  vessel  head  on. 

•  Slow  down  in  harbors.  The  operator  can  be  held  legally 


Under  the  new  state  law,  ALL  boats  must  report  certain  boating 
accidents,  all  MOTORBOATS  must  comply  with  safety  equipment  regula- 
tions, and  all  motorboats  powered  by  10  OR  MORE  HORSEPOWER 
must  apply  for  a  certificate  of  number.  Life  preservers  are  required 
on    all    motorboats. 


responsible  for  personal  injury  and  property  damage  caused 
by  the  wake  of  his  vessel. 

•  Train  a  second  operator  to  take  over  in  case  the  first 
operator  becomes  ill  or  goes  overboard. 

•  Form  an  instinctive  habit  of  stopping  the  vessel  when 
in  doubt. 

•  Handle  anchors  from  the  forward  hatch.  On  small  boats, 
rig  the  anchor  so  that  it  can  be  handled  from  the  safety  of 
the  cockpit. 

•  Be  sure  the  bitter  end  of  the  anchor  line  is  made  fast. 

•  Keep  anchor  rigged  for  instant  use  in  a  hazardous  sea. 

•  Advance  or  retard  throttle  slowly  for  the  safety  of  your 
passengers. 

•  Keep  life  preservers  and  ring  buoys  accessible,  and  keep 
children  in  life  preservers. 

•  Use  a  checklist  to  make  sure  you  have  everything  nec- 
essary aboard  before  departure:  food,  water,  fuel,  motor  oil, 
ice,  bait,  stove  fuel,  charts,  tide  and  current  tables,  coast 
pilot,  etc. 

DON'T: 

•  Set  engine  idling  adjustment  too  low,  because  the  en- 
gine may  stall  when  maneuvering  around  docks  with  con- 
sequent loss  of  steerage  and  stopping  ability. 

•  Become  careless  when  examining  running  engines.  Rap- 
idly rotating  parts  such  as  couplings,  belts  and  shafts  do  cause 
serious,  even  fatal,  injuries. 

•  Venture  into  fog,  rain,  snow,  or  ice,  or  run  at  night 
unless  necessary. 

•  Abandon  your  ship  until  it  sinks. 

A  good  boatman  must  have  elementary  boating  knowledge, 
proper  equipment  in  good  condition,  and  practical  experience 
tempered  with  good  instinctive  judgment. 

To  achieve  these  qualifications,  one  can  study  books  and 
publications,  observe  good  boatmen  in  action,  and  attend 
one  of  the  classes  available  through  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
or  Power  Squadrons;  use  care  to  select  equipment  built  by 
reputable  manufacturers  and  follow  strictly  their  recom- 
mendations;  and   acquire   practical   experience. 

A  good  boat  operator  makes  it  his  duty  to  learn  and  follow 
the  safe  boating  rules.  He  adheres  to  his  basic  training  and 
develops  instinctive  good  judgment.  He  has  consideration  for 
others,  prudence  in  decisions,  and  a  defensive  attitude. 
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Trout  Ponds  in  the  Mountains 


By   WAYNE   M.    HYPES 


THE  raising  of  rainbow  trout  in  Virginia  farm  ponds  is 
a  difficult  undertaking.  Biologists  tell  you  that  even 
when  certain  conditions  are  met,  success  is  not  certain. 
The  conditions  include  maintaining  a  water  temperature  below 
70  degrees  F.  and  a  rapid  change  of  water  in  the  pond. 

C.  R.  Osborn,  owner  of  the  Mill  Run  Farm  in  Bath  County, 
wanted  a  trout  pond.  He  requested  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  lay  out  and  supervise  the  construction  of  a  pond 
for  trout.  Search  for  a  site  revealed  about  4  acres  of  idle 
wetland  which  it  was  not  practicable  to  drain.  The  spot  was 
an  eyesore  that  did  not  fit  into  the  landscape  of  the  farm. 

"Why  can't  this  be  developed  into  a  beautiful  pond  and 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout?",  Osborn  asked. 

The  proposed  pond  had  a  640-acre  watershed.  The  large 
size  of  the  watershed  caused  some  problems:  the  discharge  of 
floodwaters  safely  and  economically,  and  the  keeping  of  silt, 
trash  and  debris  out  of  the  pond.  One  encouraging  factor  was 
the  cold  spring  located  in  the  watershed.  The  spring  branch 
had  some  native  trout  which  seemed  to  make  everyone  feel 
that  the  project  would  succeed. 

The  survey  necessary  for  designing  the  pond  disclosed  a 
solution  to  the  problems.  It  was  simple  to  design  a  concrete 
spillway  to  control  floodwater  outside  of  the  pond.  The 
spillway  created  a  catch  basin  to  keep  silt,  trash  and  debris 
out  of  the  pond.  The  survey  also  revealed  that  the  spring 
had  a  low  flow  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute  and  a  temperature 
of  58  degrees  F.  The  low  temperature  and  ample  water  supply 
would  meet  the  main  requirements  for  the  raising  of  trout  in 
the  pond. 

In  1955  the  four-acre  pond  was  completed.  Osborn  stocked 
it  with  1,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  Hatchery  through  the  Mountain  Soil  Conservation 
District.  He  purchased  an  additional  1,000  mature  rainbow 
trout  in   1956. 

Ever  since,  fishing  has  been  excellent  and  the  rate  of  growth 
good.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  has  been  68  degrees 
F.  in  top  water  and  64  degrees  F.  in  deep  water.  Water 
depth  ranges  from  3  feet  to  12  feet. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  pond  is  that  the  trout  go  up- 
stream to  spawn.  During  spawning  season  large  trout  can  be 
seen  going  through  the  24-inch  intake  pipe  and  up  the  stream. 
There  is  about  a  1,000-foot  stretch  of  stream  between  the 
pond  and  the  spring.  The  red  trout  eggs  can  be  seen  all 
along  the  gravel  beds  in  the  stream.  The  presence  of  finger- 
lings  proves  that  the  trout  do  spawn  successfully.  Small  as 
well  as  large  trout  have  been  caught  in  the  pond — further 
proof  of  spawning.  All  indications  are  that  satisfactory  fishing 
can  be  maintained  without  further  stocking. 

I  ishing  in  this  pond  is  not  like  fishing  in  a  barrel  as  a  lot 


of  people  think.  The  fish  have  become  acclimated  to  the 
water,  and  you  have  to  be  an  experienced  fly  fisherman  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  luck  to  land  a  nice  creel.  When  you 
do,  you  may  have  a  trout  that  is  18-20  inches  long.  Fishing 
is  permitted  by  invitation  only. 

It  is  apparent  from  Osborn's  experience  that  in  the  higher 
elevations  of  Virginia,  and  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
cold  water,  trout  can  be  successfully  produced  in  properly 
designed  farm  ponds. 

Before  building  the  pond,  Osborn  and  his  farm  manager, 
Wayne  B.  Schooler,  had  been  applying  a  coordinated  soil  and 
water  conservation  plan  to  the  land. 

Through  the  Mountain  Soil  Conservation  District,  they  had 
the  help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  in 
developing  and  applying  their  plan.  They  had  successfully 
installed  7,000  feet  of  tile  drainage  and  4,000  feet  of  open 
ditches.  This  improved  the  production  of  crops  on  40  acres  of 
wet  land.  They  had  seeded  several  acres  of  pasture,  improved 
all  the  other  pasture,  and  established  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
orchard  grass.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  Division  of 
Forestry,  all  woodland  management  and  conservation  measures 
were  in  effect.  In  general,  Osborn  and  Schooler  were  practic- 
ing good  conservation  on  all  their  land. 


1* 


Mr.    Hype*    in    coil    connervationifit.    Mountain    Soil    Conservation     District, 
I  I         srvation    Service,    Staunton,    Virginia, 


Commlwioi 
In    the    higher    elevations    of    Virginia    where    there    is    a    good    supply    of 
cold    water,    trout    can    be    successfully    produced    in    properly    designed 
farm     ponds,     thereby     turning     idle     acres     into     productive     acres. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington,  Virginia 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  groups  for  the  beginner  in  bird 
study  is  the  sparrow  family.  The  sparrows  are  almost 
all  small,  brownish,  streaked  birds,  looking  at  first 
glance  very  much  alike.  As  one  goes  on  studying  them, 
however,  the  different  species  take  on  individuality,  not  only 
of  markings  but  of  habits.  Our  bird  of  the  month,  the  song 
sparrow,  is  one  common  sparrow  which  even  the  amateur 
should  find  easy  to  identify. 

This  sparrow  can  be  told  by  the  way  in  which  the  heavy 
wedge-shaped  streaks  of  black  and  reddish  brown  are  thickened 
to  a  large  spot  in  the  center  of  the  breast.  Elsewhere  the 
bird  is  streaked  with  black  and  reddish  brown.  The  wings  and 
tail  have  a  little  more  reddish  in  the  brown.  The  head  has 
indistinct  grayish  stripes  through  the  center  and  over  the  eye. 
Males  and  females  are  alike.  In  Virginia  a  somewhat  grayer 
variety,  known  as  the  Atlantic  song  sparrow,  is  found  near 
salt  water. 

The  song  sparrow  is  an  appealing  bird.  Much  of  its  charm 
is  due  to  its  brilliant  little  song.  The  song  varies  more  in 
individual  birds  than  do  the  songs  of  most  species,  but  it 
always  has  an  unmistakable  song  sparrow  quality.  Each  part 
of  its  Latin  name  is  given  to  it  in  recognition  of  the  beauty  of 
its  song.  The  first  part,  or  genus  name,  which  it  shares  with 
several  other  species,  is  Melospiza,  which  means  singing 
finch.  The  species  name  is  melodia,  which  needs  no  explana- 
tion. And  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  finding  that  our  Ap- 
palachian  birds   are   somewhat   different  from   other  eastern 


song  sparrows,  has  given  that  race  a  third  name  of  euphonia. 
What  a  tribute  to  the  sweet  melody  of  the  song  sparrow  that 
this  variety  should  be  called  Melospiza  melodia  euphonia!  The 
name  is  as  musical  as  the  song.  Along  with  the  Carolina 
wren,  this  bird  sings  through  "winter  and  rough  weather," 
undaunted  by  rain  or  sleet  or  snow.  My  back  yard  would  be 
a  much  poorer  and  duller  place  in  December  without  its 
singing  song  sparrow. 

The  evolutionary  grouping  of  our  North  American  birds 
begins  with  the  lower  forms,  the  grebes  and  loons,  and  ends 
with  the  sparrows.  The  little  song  sparrow  comes  almost  at 
the  very  end,  which  means  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  develop- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  wide-spread  species 
of  our  continent,  which  means  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
adaptable  and  can  fit  any  kind  of  environment.  Being  thus 
responsive  to  its  environment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  variable 
species.  Within  the  song  sparrow  species  over  thirty  races  or 
subspecies  are  recognized.  These  vary  in  appearance  from  the 
large  and  dark  song  sparrows  of  the  islands  of  Alaska  to  the 
very  pale  desert  song  sparrow  of  the  southwest. 

This  bird  is  quite  at  home  with  human  beings.  Garage 
roofs  and  clothesline  posts  are  favorite  singing  perches.  But  if 
you  want  song  sparrows,  do  not  have  too  bare  or  clean  a  yard. 
The  nest  is  a  compact  cup  of  grasses,  placed  on  the  ground  or 
in  a  low  bush.  In  it  are  laid  four  or  five  whitish  or  very  pale 
blue  eggs,  heavily  spotted  and  splotched  with  brown  and 
chocolate  markings. 
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Fish    Convictions   Rise   With 
Season   Opening 

Virginia's  state  game  wardens  saw 
their  fish  law  violation  conviction  total 
jump  from  29  in  March  to  403  during 
April  as  good  weather  and  hatchery  trout 
lured  fishermen  to  the  streams,  while 
game  law  violation  convictions  dropped 
from  105  in  March  to  67  in  April.  Fines 
and  court  costs  paid  by  fish  and  game  law 
violators  throughout  Virginia  during  the 
two-month  period  totalled  $18,550. 

That  sportsman  activity  was  much 
greater  in  April  than  in  March  was 
proven  by  the  number  of  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  reportedly  inspected  by 
wardens — 5,269  in  March  and  40,195  in 
April. 

Unusual  cases  during  April  included 
warden  H.  H.  Pittman's  successful  con- 
viction of  a  man  for  spotlighting  deer  in 
Lancaster  County  (fine  $250,  costs 
$83.26)  and  warden  R.  B.  Chenault's 
"good  day's  catch"  of  three  men  con- 
victed for  trout  fishing  in  the  Pedlar 
River  in  Amherst  County  before  the 
season  opened  and  without  proper  licen- 
ses. Caught  with  77  trout  in  their  pos- 
session by  Chenault  and  game  manager 
Wiley  Hill  as  they  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  through  an  underpass, 
the  three  Rockbridge  County  residents 
were  ordered  to  pay  $280  in  fines,  $4.75 
in  court  costs  and  $16.17  in  replacement 
costs  each,  and  their  fishing  licenses  were 
revoked  for  one  year. 

NEW   VCGIF   Digests   Tell   Where, 

When   To   Fish,   Where   To   Buy 

Licenses 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  (P.  O.  Box  1642,  Rich- 
mond) is  now  distributing  free  of  charge 
completely  revised  1960  versions  of  its 
'Summary  of  Fish  Laws"  and  "Public 
fishing  Waters"  publications. 

The  pink  fish  law  digest  includes  the 
new  fishing  license  fee  schedule  just 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  taking  of 
game  fish  as  revised  last  fall  by  the  game 
commission.  For  the  first  time,  it  also 
gives  in  detail  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  taking  of  so-called  "non- 
game"    fish    such    as    carp    and    suckers. 


The  green  public  fishing  waters  list, 
formerly  printed  in  the  6  by  9-inch 
format,  is  now  also  in  the  V/i  by  6Vi- 
inch  standard  digest  size.  It  tells  how 
to  get  to  all  game  commission-controlled 
ponds  and  boat  landings  and  all  state 
park  and  forest  lakes,  and  lists  which 
fish  are  present  in  every  body  of  water 
in  the  state  stocked  by  the  commission. 

A  handy,  pocket-sized  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  of  Virginia's  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  license  agencies 
is  also  now  being  distributed  free  of 
charge  by  the  Commission.  The  262 
license  agents  —  county  circuit  court 
clerks,  city  corporation  court  clerks,  and 
other  authorized  individuals — are  listed 
alphabetically  by  county  and  by  city  in 
the  eight-page  gray  digest. 


Reasons    For   Lack   Of  Vegetation    In 
Back   Bay   Sought 

A  survey  of  the  distribution  and 
frequency  of  each  species  of  aquatic 
plant  in  the  Back  Bay-Currituck  Sound 
area  prepared  by  a  tri-agency  research 
team  is  being  used  in  conjunction  with 
overlays  showing  water  depths  and  soil 
types  to  determine  why  three  large  non- 
vegetated  areas  exist  within  the  Study 
area.  The  growth  of  aquatic  plants  in 
varying  water  salinities  is  also  being 
observed  at  Hack  Ha\  through  the  use  ol 
aquaria. 

I  lie    Virginia    game    commission,    the 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  improv- 
ing this  interstate  area  for  waterfowl.  The 
last  aerial  waterfowl  counts  at  Back  Bay 
showed  20,042  present  on  March  13  and 
12,334  on  hand  March  28. 

Camp  A.   P.   Hill 
Game   Harvest   High 

Camp  A.  P.  Hill  in  Caroline  County 
was  visited  by  many  hunters  last  season, 
as  the  1959-60  "hunter-day"  figure  of 
12,679  indicates.  Game  harvested  on  that 
cooperative  wildlife  management  area 
during  the  1959-1960  season  included 
1,073  deer,  78  turkeys,  1,562  rabbits,  472 
quail,  and  818  squirrels. 

Game   Commission    Personnel   Active 
At   Professional   Conferences 

Personnel  of  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  played  leading  roles 
in  several  professional  meetings  recently. 
Commission  Executive  Director  Chester 
Phelps  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  at  Atlanta  on  April 
25  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council  at  Baltimore  on  May 
3,  while  Education  Division  Chief  Joseph 
J.  Shomon's  paper,  "Do  We  Need  a 
Geobiotic  Ethic,"  was  presented  before 
the  Virginia  Academy  of  Science  May  13 
in  Richmond  and  Information  Officer  M. 
Rupert  Cutler  addressed  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  Education 
on  the  subject,  "Literature — Should  It 
Be  Distributed  Free  or  on  a  Cost-Return 
Basis?"  on  May  24  at  Miami  Beach. 
Florida. 

Archers  Bag  250  Deer  During  Last 
Virginia  Season 
Archers  accounted  for  250  of  the 
28.964  white-tailed  deer  bagged  in  Vir- 
ginia last  season,  game  commission 
research  biologist  J.  V.  Gwynn  reports. 
This  figure  is  16  less  than  the  1958  state 
wide  bow  harvest  total  of  266  but  a  500 
percent  increase  over  the  kill  figure  of  42 
recorded  in  ll>54.  the  first  year  archers 
had  a  statewide  earlv  season  on  deer. 
The  bulk  oi  the  ll)>l>  bow  kill  I  196)  was 
chalked  up  in  west-ot-the-Hlue  Ridge 
counties;    only    54    deer    were    taken    h\ 
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archers  in  the  eastern  counties  last  season. 
Virginia  bow  harvests  since  1954: 
Year  Total     West  of         East  of 

Blue  Ridge  Blue  Ridge 

1954  42       14      28 

1955  102       75      27 

1956  147      118     29 

1957  209      159      50 

1958  266      201      65 

1959  250      196      54 

Clarke   County   Food   Patch   Contest 
Winners  Announced 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  wildlife 
food  patch  seed  was  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  students  in  Clarke  County  FFA 
classes  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries.  This  seed  was  planted 
to  feed  game  during  critical  periods  of 
the  winter  when  other  food  was  covered 
with  snow. 

Judging  of  the  patches  was  done  by 
Mr.  Huffman,  vocational  agriculture 
teacher,  and  Blake  Denney,  state  game 
warden.  The  top  prize,  a  spinning  reel, 
was  awarded  to  Ray  Tomblin  for  the 
best  patch,  a  fishing  rod  for  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Steve  Culver,  and  a 
tackle  box  was  awarded  to  Donald 
Tomblin  for  third  prize.  One  year  sub- 
scriptions to  Virginia  Wildlife  were 
entered  for  the  top  10  contestants. 

Presentations  were  made  by  Game 
Warden  Denney  at  the  FFA  Father-Son 
Banquet  at  Monroe  Buckley's  farm  on 
May  20.  All  prizes  were  purchased  with 
money  donated  by  the  Clarke  County 
Ruritan  Club  and  the  Broken-Arrow 
Archery  Club  of  Clarke  County. 

Hungry  Mother  Lake   Fishermen: 
You'll    Have   Better   Luck   Next   Year! 

Because  of  chronic  complaints  of  poor 
fishing,  Hungry  Mother  Lake  was  given 
the  renovation  treatment  last  fall  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  The  lake  was  completely 
drained,  and  the  entire  fish  population 
was  removed. 

On  sorting  the  fish,  the  reason  for  poor 
fishing  was  readily  apparent:  While  there 
were  tons  of  fish  present  in  the  lake, 
scarcely  any  were  catchable-size  game 
fish.  Hundreds  of  large  white  suckers, 
many  weighing  more  than  four  pounds, 
and  around  50  large  carp,  averaging 
better  than  10  pounds,  were  found, 
together  with  thousands  of  stunted,  4- 
to  6-inch  crappie  three  to  four  years  old. 

Less  than  two  dozen  crappie  larger 
than  one-quarter  pound  were  collected, 
and  even  fewer  catchable  size  (7"  or 
over)  bluegill,  pumpkinseed  or  other  sun- 
fish  were  noted.  Aging  studies  revealed 
these  sunfish  were  growing  at  the  rate 
of  only  one  inch  per  year. 


The  meager  largemouth  bass  popu- 
lation was  made  up  of  less  than  30  bass 
over  14  inches  in  length,  around  100  in 
the  8-  to  13-inch  group  and  only  300 
smaller  bass.  Three  large  channel  catfish 
and  one  large  flathead  catfish  made  up 
the  remainder  of  the  catchable-size  fish. 

After  the  suckers,  carp,  and  other 
rough  fish  were  removed,  the  lake  was 
restocked  with  the  few  catchable-size 
game  fish  left,  and  additional  yearling 
game  fish  from  Commission  hatcheries 
were  added  at  the  prescribed  rate  of  50 
bass  and  500  sunfish  per  acre.  This 
stocking  rate  should  produce  a  balanced 
fish  population  with  best  growth  and 
survival. 

Naturally,  however,  the  small  average 
size  of  the  fish  used  for  restocking  (5  to 
8  inches  for  bass  and  3  to  5  inches  for 
sunfish)  has  been  reflected  in  the  fisher- 
men's creel  this  year. 


Photo  by  Joe  Hardy 
Although  at  first  glance  it  looked  like  there 
were  some  tall  rabbits  at  work  on  the  V.P.I, 
farm  at  Blacksburg  this  spring,  wildlife  research 
unit  biologists  determined  that  rabbits  had 
barked  this  sumac  when  the  snow  was  18 
inches  deep  and  they  couldn't  get  any  lower 
on  the  stems. 

Since  fish  grow  very  little  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  the 
stocked  fish  are  extremely  small  this 
season.  Rather  than  close  the  lake  to 
fishing,  however,  it  was  decided  to  allow 
fishing  as  per  general  state  regulations. 
Biologists  ask  only  that  fishermen  release 
small  bass  that  are  not  deeply  hooked. 
As  a  result  of  these  fish  management 
efforts,  fishing  should  be  greatly  improved 
next  year. 

Game  Commission  Hires  Pilot,  Loses 
Prince    Edward    County    Warden 

The  state  game  commission  has  ob- 
tained the  services  of  a  new  game  patrol 
pilot  to  replace  Francis  E.  "Red"  Lindsay 


who  was  murdered  in  Norfolk  on  March 
11.  William  Albert  Caton,  36,  investi- 
gator with  the  state  A.B.C.  Board  since 
September  1950,  transferred  on  May  15 
to  the  game  commission  to  work  out  of 
Back  Bay  Warden  Headquarters  as  game 
patrol  pilot,  a  position  he  held  for  two 
years  before  he  joined  the  A.B.C.  Board. 
Born  in  Princess  Anne  County  and  a 
resident  of  Bayside,  Caton  attended 
Kempsville  High  School  and  Norfolk 
Business  College,  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II,  and  worked  for 
National  Airlines  and  a  marine  engineer- 
ing firm  before  joining  the  game  com- 
mission in  1948.  He  is  married  and  has 
one  child. 

The  game  commission  lost  the  services 
of  a  20-year  veteran  when  George  Lin- 
wood  Cox,  game  warden  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on 
May  24.  Born  in  Dillwyn  and  a  long- 
time resident  of  Farmville,  Cox,  62,  had 
been  with  the  Commission  since  March 
1,    1940. 

State    Fish    Biologists    Conduct    Bass 

Tagging   Studies   on   Shenandoah 

River,   Back  Bay 

What  percent  of  the  available  game 
fish  in  the  Shenandoah  River  and  in 
Back  Bay  are  being  taken  by  sport 
fishermen?  Should  fishing  regulations  be 
changed  to  protect  the  fish  in  these  waters? 
Virginia  game  commission  fish  biologists 
are  finding  the  answers  to  these  questions 
by  tagging  a  known  number  of  fish  in 
each  area  and  dividing  this  number  into 
the  number  of  tags  returned  by  fisher- 
men. A  one-dollar  reward  is  offered  as 
an  incentive  for  returning  the  tags. 

Tags  from  22  percent  of  the  113  fish 
tagged  in  the  main  stem  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River  were  returned  in  1958,  and 
a  harvest  of  16  percent  of  the  game  fish 
from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
was  indicated  by  tag  returns  from  that 
river  in  1959.  During  May  1960,  107 
smallmouth  bass  were  angled,  tagged  and 
returned  to  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  As  tags  from  these  fish  are 
returned,  biologists  will  be  able  to  calcu- 
late the  effect  of  fishing  pressure  on  this 
stream. 

A  haul  seine  was  used  to  secure  1,800 
largemouth  bass  from  Back  Bay  for  jaw- 
tagging  in  February  and  March,  and  59 
of  these  tags  have  already  been  returned 
to  the  Commission. 

Fish   Law  Digest   Correction 

Sherando  Lake  on  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest  in  Augusta  County 
is  open  to  fishing  only  April  16-Decem- 
ber  3 1  and  not  the  year  around,  as  stated 
in    the    1960    Virginia    fish    law    digest. 
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North    Carolina    Initiates    Wildlife 
Extension    Program 

A  new  educational  program  is  being 
started  in  North  Carolina  to  help  farmers 
and  landowners  realize  both  the  aesthetic 
and  economic  potential  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. Hugh  M.  Fields,  formerly  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  has  been  employed  as  a 
wildlife  specialist  for  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Stamp   Honoring    Forestry  Congress 
To   Be   Issued 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  has  announced  that  a  United  States 
commemorative  postage  stamp  honoring 
the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress,  the 
first  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  be  issued 
on  August  29,  1960,  the  opening  day  of 
the  Congress,  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

"Approximately  2,000  foresters  from 
all  over  the  world  will  attend  this  Con- 
gress in  Seattle,"  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield  said,  "to  discuss  oppor- 
tunities to  make  each  forest  area  yield 
the  combination  of  uses  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  United  States 
Government  is  serving  as  host  for  this 
important  conservation  Congress,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations." 

New  Natural   Resources   Booklet  Out 

Natural  Resource  Use  In  Our  Economy, 
revised  edition,  by  William  H.  Stead,  is 
now  available  from  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education,  2  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  36,  New  York.  It  is 
priced  at  $1.25  a  single  copy,  $1  a  copy 
for  quantities  of  10  or  more. 

The  88-page,  paper-back  publication 
features  a  special  section  entitled  "Study 
and  Teaching  Aids"  by  George  L.  Penh, 
director  of  the  Conservation  and  Re- 
source-Use Education  Project  of  the 
Council.  It  is  excellent  for  use  in  teacher 
workshops,  in-service  programs,  institutes. 
and  college  courses. 

The  basic  text,  written  in  clear,  non- 
technical language,  discusses  the  broad 
nature  Ol  our  resource  problems,  involv- 
ing renewable,  non-renewable,  energy  and 


human  resources.  Numerous  charts  vividly 
illustrate  the  United  States'  increasing 
consumption  of  resources,  our  growing 
dependence  upon  other  countries,  and  the 
shifting  pattern  of  United  States  energy 
sources,  based  on  information  included 
in  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission Report. 


'The    thought    just   occurred    to    me,    what 
if    we    catch    our    limit?" 


Industry   Forester  To   Head 
Virginia   Tree   Farm    Program 

David  H.  Erb,  northern  division  super- 
visor for  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ivy,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Virginia  Tree  Farm  Com- 
mittee. He  succeeds  J.  H.  Johnson,  chief 
forester  for  Chesapeake  Corp.  of  Vir- 
ginia, West  Point,  who  recently  resigned. 


Thomat    J.    Dooley    of    Bedford,    Virginia,    caught 

this  42-inch  gar  in  the  James  River  at  Big   Island 

on    April    11,    1960.     It    had    192    teeth. 


The  appointment  was  announced  by  A. 
L.  Wenrich,  district  manager  for  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.,  Hopewell,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Forest  Products  Industries. 

The  Tree  Farm  committee  administers 
the  program  of  growing  trees  as  a  cash 
crop  on  private  lands  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  AFPI 
and  Virginia  Forests,  Inc.  The  Virginia 
program  is  part  of  the  American  Tree 
Farm  System,  active  in  47  states. 
Launched  in  Virginia  in  1947,  the  in- 
dustry-sponsored program  here  now  has 
384  Tree  Farms  with  982,997  acres  certi- 
fied. 

Erb  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  with  a  BS  degree  in  forestry. 
From  1947-1951  he  served  as  assistant 
and  associate  state  forest  ranger  for  the 
California  Division  of  Forestry.  He  joined 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  later  was  transferred  to 
the  Charlottesville,  Va.,  area,  where  he 
has  remained  except  for  a  two-year  period 
when  he  was  recalled  to  duty  as  a  naval 
officer  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Nationwide   Survey  of  Water 
Use   Planned 

The  Geological  Survey  plans  to  con- 
duct an  inventory  of  water  use  in  the 
United  States  in  1960,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  announced. 

Increasing  demands  for  water  are  ap- 
proaching the  limit  of  clean  fresh  water 
that  is  readily  available  at  all  times,  the 
Department  said,  although  large  quan- 
tities of  water  are  still  unused  because 
they  occur  at  unwanted  times  and  places. 
To  keep  track  of  increasing  demands, 
the  Geological  Survey  is  bringing  up  to 
date  similar  inventories  made  in  1950 
and    1955. 

The  new  inventory  defines  the  present 
balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
which  becomes  more  critical  as  demands 
increase. 

Water  use  will  be  compiled  in  BUI 
general  categories:  (  1  )  public  supply: 
(2)  self-supplied  industrial;  (3)  steam- 
electric  utility  power  plants;  (4)  irriga- 
tion:   (5)    rural  domestic:  and    (6)    water 

power. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  USE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  FOREST 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
found  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest  a  good  place  to  hike,  camp,  swim, 
and  practice  many  phases  of  natural 
resource  conservation.  Their  annual  visits 
number  about  2,000  a  year,  and  each 
visit  represents  from  one  to  two  weeks' 
time  spent  by  each  boy  on  the  forest. 
About  150  adult  counsellors  and  leaders 
accompany  the  scouts,  and  more  than 
half  of  these  spend  six  to  eight  weeks 
directing  camps  and  counselling. 

The  largest  encampment  is  the  one 
established  each  summer  by  the  Washing- 
ton Council  at  Sherando  Lake.  An  en- 
campment of  200  boys  and  counsellors 
occupy  this  site  on  a  rotation  basis. 

Another  group  of  about  70  boys  and 
leaders  also  camp  at  Sherando  Lake  each 
summer.  This  is  the  Fort  Belvoir  group 
which  furnishes  a  summer  camp  similar 
to  the  Washington  Council's. 

Numerous  smaller  troops  take  turns 
camping  for  one  to  two  weeks  at  the 
special  camping  area  provided  for  them 
at  Elizabeth  Furnace. 

Small,  local  troops  and  councils 
frequently  hold  camporees  of  a  short 
duration  at  some  of  the  smaller  camp- 
grounds such  as  North  River  and  Hone 
Quarry. 

Although  not  a  scout  camp,  the  Nature 
Camp  at  Vesuvius  provides  a  thorough 
course  in  nature  study  as  well  as  a  camp- 
ing experience  for  many  boys  and  girls. 
This  camp  is  sponsored  by  the  Virginia 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Washington  whose  Camp  May 
Flather  at  Stokesville  has  a  capacity  of 
200. 

Forest  Supervisor  A.  H.  Anderson 
points  out  that  all  of  these  young  people 
gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  conservation 
and  camping,  and  the  experience  adds 
greatly  to  their  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nation's  renewable  natural 
resources. 

Many  troops  make  one-day  excursions 
to  the  forest  to  hike  and  study  nature 
and  conservation.  One  Harrisonburg 
troop  planted  4,000  red  pine  seedlings  on 
one  of  the  big  fields  along  the  top  of  the 


Shenandoah  Mountains  about  4  years 
ago.  These  trees  will  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the 


Commission    Photo    by    Shomon 
Many    scouts    and    other    young    people    gain    a 
first-hand   appreciation    of   our   natural    resources 
on  the  George  Washington  National  Forest. 

part  they  have  played  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

Capron   Celebrates   Wildlife   Week 

Capron  Elementary  School  went  "all 
out"  to  celebrate  National  Wildlife  Week 
this  spring  with  an  assembly  program  and 
a  playlet  by  the  first,  second,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lizzie 
Story  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  DeLoatche,  the 
elementary  pupils  presented  the  playlet 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  conser- 
vation and  the  study  of  birds,  mammals, 
trees  and  plants. 

The  playlet  was  introduced  by  Ray- 
mond Bryant  and  starred  Barry  Burgess. 

Eddie  Marks,  introduced  by  Kenneth 
Francis,  read  an  essay  he  had  submitted 
to  the  Annual  Wildlife  Essay  Contest. 

Everything   In   Nature   Is   Good 

Westover  Hills  School  in  Richmond  is 
proving  to  their  first  through  fourth 
graders  that  everything  in  nature  is  good. 

Throughout  the  month  of  May,  the 
students  enjoyed  a  two-part  display  case 
in  their  hall  called  "Everything  In  Nature 
Is  Good."  In  the  first  case  the  question 
was  asked,  "What  good  is  this?"  And 
a  picture  of  a  bird  or  mammal  was  shown. 
The  second  case  answered  the  question, 
showing  another  illustration  of  the  same 


subject.  Each  day,  the  display  asked  the 
same  question  about  a  different  form  of 
wildlife. 

Miss  Mary  Tompkins  and  Miss  Cleo 
Allen  are  the  two  teachers  responsible 
for  this  conservation  education  project. 

Historyland   Food    Patch   Contest 

The  Historyland  Hunt  Club  of  Alex- 
andria announced  a  1960  wildlife  food 
patch  contest  in  Westmoreland  County 
this  spring.  Any  boy  or  girl  in  the  county 
was  eligible  to  enter.  The  prizes  are  $25, 
$15,  and  $10. 

All  patches  had  to  be  planted  between 
May  1  and  June  15.  Judges  will  consist 
of  Game  Commission  personnel.  All  those 
who  enter  the  contest  and  plant  a  food 
patch  will  receive  a  one-year  free  sub- 
scription to  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine. 

Jamestown  Island  Wildlife  Seen 

The  seventh  grade  science  class  from 
Norfolk  Christian  High  School  discovered 
that  Jamestown  Island  is  not  only  rich 
in  history,  but  also  abounds  with  many 
species  of  wildlife.  On  a  field  trip  there 
May  10,  the  group  observed  and  re- 
corded 12  species  of  birds,  5  species  of 
mammals  (including  about  25  deer),  9 
different  trees,  and  some  13  wild  flowers. 
Park  Ranger  Roger  Miller  arranged  for 
the  tour  and  accompanied  the  class. 

A  trip  earlier  in  the  afternoon  through 
the  Williamsburg  sewage  disposal  plant 
emphasized  the  need  of  wildlife  for 
clean  waters.  Superintendent  Stuart 
Hughes  explained  the  purification 
process. 

This  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the 
Williamsburg  fire  tower,  where  District 
Fire  Chief  Crockett  Morris  showed  the 
youngsters  how  a  tower  operator  locates 
a  forest  fire  and  directs  fire  fighters  to 
the  scene.  James  City  County  Fire 
Warden  Jack  Scruggs  explained  fire  fight- 
ing techniques  and  emphasized  the  need 
for  forest  fire  prevention. 

The  trip  was  conducted  by  Miss  Beth 
Taffner,  science  teacher,  and  George 
Harvey,  Commission  Wildlife  Education 
Specialist.    Several  parents  also  assisted. 
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